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ACACIA 


REACHES NEW HEIGHTS 


Preliminary 1938 Annual Report Figures 








NEW PAID-FOR INSURANCE 
$38,000,000 






INSURANCE IN FORCE REACHED AN ALL-TIME HIGH OF 
$401,000,000 






ASSETS INCREASED TO AN ALL-TIME HIGH OF 
$80,000,000 


Forty-Five Years of Accomplishment 

















The new heights reached by Acacia in 1938 were a fitting tribute to the leadership 
of President William Montgomery, who on December 26 celebrated his Forty-fifth 
Anniversary as Directing Head of Acacia. The following comparisons show the 
outstanding progress made by Acacia during this period: 














Ln 1938 
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$ HOME OFF 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 1000 Maree sunning | 


$10,000 . AMOUNT OF ASSETS ...... $80,000,000 
650.....NUMBER OF POLICIES IN FORCE.....160,000 
$360,000.....INSURANCE IN FORCE $401,000,000 
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In addition, during the same period, Acacia has paid into the homes of its policyholders more than 


$86,000,000 



















ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Great National Institution With Branch Offices in Sixty Principal Cities 


HOME OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHARTERED BY THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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H. T. BURNETT 


Vice-president in Charge 
of Agencies, 
Reliance Life Insurance 
Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Left—Young Mr. Burnett at high school 
age. Below—As a graduate of Cumber- 
land Law School. Right—As he took 
over the Western Penna. Dept. of the 
Reliance Life as supervisor in 1923. 





CHAIRMAN 
Agency Section, 
American 
Life 
Convention 
(Biographical sketch on 
page Il 
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From One Company 
Life 
Accident 
Health 


* 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Los Angeles, California 








BERKSHIRE 


ens 


SS Years of Service 





ONE OF A SERIES DEDICATED TO OUR ORGANIZATION 


Ash any Berkshire Associate 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


F. H. RHODES, President 


Tittsfield,-Mass 


INCORPORATED 1851 
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IN THE NEWS 


Articles, long and short, written by managers 
and agents, biographical sketches of those who 
achieved goals, news items covering newsworthy 
activities and photographs of leading underwriters 
brought to the columns of Fidelity publications in 
1938 a high proportion of its field. 


This recognition is significant of the cordial co- 
operation that exists between the Head Office and 
the field—the close knit fabric of the organiza- 
tion. Fidelity takes pride in its reputation as a 
company friendly alike to policyholders and 
agents. It enters its sixty-first year on the solid 
foundation of loyal organization. 


Pf ixsu. MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, Presudent 














THE NEW 
LEDGER SHEET 











There is a new page before each of us, a page 
unmarred by records of either success or failure, 


We, the officers of Peoples Life, want to give the 
best of our services to further protect the dreams 
and ambitions of our policyholders and make our 
record on the new ledger sheet an enviable one. 
The successful culmination of our plans for 1938 
is now past history—useful only as a stepping 
stone for what we may do in 1939. We pledge our- 
selves anew to carry on through 1939, and future 
years, the same high standard. 


If, from your old ledger sheet, you find you 
must cut the losses and start again, you will find 
it pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 











FRANKFORT INDIANA 











“You Will Become as Great as Your 
Dominant Aspiration; as Small 
as Your Controlling Desire.” 


Agency opportunities tailored to fit the Life In- 
surance Salesman with a dominant desire for 
growth are found in this good company to 
grow with. 
H. O. HUTSON, AGENCY Vice-President 
O. R. McATEE, Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Registered Policy Protection” 
THEO. P. BEASLEY, Pres. & Gon. Mgr. 
THOMAS M. MOTT, Sec’y & Actuary 


Home Office - - - 


Dallas, Texas 
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YEAR Individual Reawakening 


® HE November election results of 1938 have been variously 
eee One literal interpretation may be that the Ameri- 

can people saw fit to reject as unsuited to their democratic 
idealism a theory of government which arbitrarily but intimately 
injected the state as an interested party into the solution of 
every problem which beset the business or family life of the indi- 
vidual. Men and women from every stratum of society, willing 
to be assisted over obstacles interposed by obsolescence in the 
machinery of existing government, and eager to revitalize that 
same government by the introduction of modern methods of 
operation, rebelled at the surrender thereto of every responsibil- 
ity for their individual security and prosperity. Endorsing 


| 


— . strongly the belief that privation and starvation must be elimi- 
the | nated at whatever cost to the state, there was a more pronounced 
oa disposition on the part of all to retain the principle that the 
ne. reward of hard work and honest effort must not be denied any- 
= one. The doctrine of present sacrifice to attain ambitious ob- 
ur- jectives and with them the enjoyment of especial luxuries by the 
ure individual was thus maintained in the American scheme of life. 
—_ This evidence of a decision by the people to accept individual 
ind responsibility is significant to many other than politicians. More 
perhaps than to any other institution is it important to life 
NY insurance and the men who would further the protecting influ- 
NA ence of this proven and humane device so characteristic of the 
— American's design to secure a happier financial future for him- 
self and the ones he loves. 
| The time then seems most opportune for each life insurance 
representative to test the belief that most recent political trends 
| betoken a reawakening of the great body of American people to 
e the need of reassuming their burdens individually, of guarding 
their future against financial vicissitude by ordered sacrifice and 
puieien 2. ¢. emmaan planned saving. Only through life insurance can the social entity 
Editor of the wage-earner’s family be maintained on an established and 
ROBERT W. SHEEHAN predetermined level from the day of its purchase through the 
Managing Editor years of need. And only through life insurance can the estate of 
FRANK ELLINGTON the rich man be preserved from disintegration by taxation. 
Assistant Editor . ° ° ‘ 
Life insurance and its men face the beginning of this year the 
= wee —" most serious test that it has yet had to encounter. There is 
seen nein plenty to be said about the present effort to attain social security 
Sean. ite by Government grant, but to effect a security for the individual 
WINTHROP A. BAMLIN which will guarantee his social existence life insurance agents 
News Editor must work and work with a will. 
Copyrtoht 1939 by Chilton Company ( Inc. ) 
—s 
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THE DIABETES RECORD OF 1937 


Living Victims of This Disease As Well As Fatalities 
Indicate Its Seriousness As a National Health Problem 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, Biochemical Research Foundation 


HE magnitude of the diabetes 
i is indicated by the fact 

that a conservative estimate places 
the number of living patients during 
the course of a year at nearly half 
a million. This estimate is based on 
the assumption that there are 15 liv- 
ing cases of diabetes to every death 
from the disease, the mortality in Con- 
tinental United States having been 
30,406 during the year 1936, the latest 
year for which official data are avail- 
able. In proportion to population, the 
rate per 100,000 for 1936 was 23.7 
compared with a rate of 18.0 for 1926 
and 17.1 for 1916. The increase in 
the rate has taken place in spite of 
the beneficial effects of the insulin 
treatment which defers death by a 
measurable number of years in cases 
in which it is conscientiously and 
skillfully applied. I give the details 
of the mortality in Continental United 
States for the 2l-year period ending 
with 1936 in Table 1. 

In this table I have estimated the 
probable mortality from diabetes in 
the entire United States since pre- 
vious to 1933 the data relate only to 
the registration area. It is shown 
that in the aggregate there have been 
nearly a half million deaths from dia- 
betes since 1916, it being assumed 
that the actual mortality from the 
disease is somewhat greater than the 
recorded. 

I give in Table 2 the diabetes deaths 
and death rates for American cities 
covering the period 1925-1937. Ac- 
cording to this table the urban dia- 


. Reg. Area R. A. 

Year Population Deaths Rate 
1916 P hewn 71,349,162 12,199 17.1 
DC © bt. eechkidn tis 74,984,498 12,750 17.0 


Mo asciveseavews 81,333,675 12,943 15.9 
nT wees end Gonigan 85,166,043 12,683 14.9 
87,632,592 14,062 16.0 
Pee. ¢osvenntecada 89,102,434 14,933 16.8 
MeN énéeteccucuds 93,866,240 17,182 18.3 
Eee 97,816,104 17,357 =17.7 
BES Sceveocsceses 100,082,062 16,453 16.4 
SD ocesicceseson 102,951,999 17,385 16.9 
BGBS nc ecccccccces 104,938,301 18,881 18.0 
BOT ccccccccccces 108,177,568 18,937 17.5 
SOME. vevocsocceces 114,258,516 21,747 += 19.0 
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of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 


betes death rate for 1937 was slightly 
lower than for the preceding year, or 
27.8 per 100,000 compared with 28.2. 
These two rates are the highest on 
record and measure the crest of the 
diabetic tendency in American life at 
the present time. 


TABLE 2. DIABETES IN AMERICAN 
CITIES, 1925-1927, RATE PER 100,000 





No. of 
Year Cities Population Deaths Rat 
1925 113 32,619,107 5,961 18.3 
1926 113 mi ,853 7,009 20.3 
1927 141 36,938,076 7,155 19.4 
1928 143 37,741,388 8,464 22.4 
1929 143 38,446,150 8,364 21.8 
1930 184 42,120,624 9,008 21.4 
1931 184 42,895,109 9,757 22.7 
1932 175 42,982,390 10,431 24.3 
1933 175 43,724,435 10,397 23.8 
1934 182 44,793,970 11,359 25.4 
1935 187 44,341,407 11,692 26.4 
1936 194 44,535,434 12,576 28.2 
1937 194 45,370,604 12,629 27.8 


The details of the diabetes mortal- 
ity for the last two years for 194 
cities are given in Table 3. It is a pro- 
foundly interesting tabulation sug- 
gestive of the extreme complexity of 
the diabetes problem as affected by 
locality. See page 9. 

It is shown by this table that the 
actual mortality from diabetes in the 
194 cities changed from 12,576 in 
1936 to 12,629 in 1937, a difference 
of only 53 deaths suggestive of the 
conclusion that the disease has its 
origin in more or less detrimental 
habits firmly ingrained in the life of 
the American people. Unless these 
habits change, chiefly dietary indis- 
cretions and nutritional excesses, no 
material reduction in the mortality 
from diabetes is likely to occur. The 
table also shows that the death rate 


Rates per 100,000 


Cont. U. 8. Estimated ; 
Population Deaths Year 


Reg. Area R.A 
Population 


increased in 89 cities, while it declined 
in 99 and remained the same in 6. 
The 10 cities having the highest dia- 
betes death rates in 1937 were Lan- 
caster, Pa., 64.7; New Haven, Conn., 
60.2; Trenton, N. J., 53.1; Oak Park, 
Ill., 48.6; Harrisburg, Pa., 48.3; 
Buffalo, N. Y., 48.1; Providence, R. I. 
47.7; Albany, N. Y., 47.5; Scranton, 
Pa., 45.5; and Concord, N. H., 44.8. 
In 1936, Lancaster stood second in the 
list of 194 cities, and fourth in 1935, 
while it stood second in 1934 and held 
the same position in 1933. Other in- 
teresting aspects are revealed by a 
study of the local incidence of dia- 
betes, particularly in the interior of 
Pennsylvania, including the cities of 
Harrisburg, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre 
and Williamsport, which are deserv- 
ing of a thorough study which should 
prove productive of useful results. 
The 10 cities with lowest diabetes 
death rates in 1937 were Lincoln, 
Neb., with no deaths; New Rochelle, 
N. Y., 1.7; Altoona, Pa., 2.3; Cicero, 
Ill., 4.3; East St. Louis, IIl., 5.4; 
Orange, N. J., 5.5; Pueblo, Colo., 5.7; 
Newburgh, N. Y., 6.3; Long Beach, 
Cal., 6.5; and Fort Worth, Texas, 6.6. 
Here it appears that Lincoln, Neb., 
had no deaths from diabetes in 1937, 
while New Rochelle had a rate of only 
1.7. Pueblo, Colo., which in 1937 had 
a rate of 5.7, had no deaths from dia- 
betes in 1936, had the lowest rate, or 
1.9, in 1935, and had the fourth lowest 
rate in 1934. Why? Are these low 
rates and favorable positions merely 
a matter of chance or are they, as ! 


DIABETES IN UNITED STATES, 1916-1936 


Cont. U. S. Estimated 


Deaths Rate Population Deaths 


100,757,735 17,230 ae -+++ 116,817,515 21,829 18.8 121,526,429 22,847 
102,172,845 17,369 Re 118,560,800 22,528 19.0 123,191,000 23,406 
103,587,955 16,470 Se 119,421,000 24,331 20.4 124,070,000 25,310 
105,003,065 15,645 EG ied elm dee a 120,122,200 26,368 21.9 124,822,200 27,384 
106,543,031 17,047 REE NETS R SS 125,693,000 26,835 21.3 125,693,000 26,835 
108,207,853 18,179 DS cgi Kk eapack gt wid 126,626,000 28,000 22.1 126,626,000 28,000 
109,872,675 20,107 PT gene en » he katie 127,521,000 28,364 22.2 127,521,000 28,364 
111,537,497 19,742 th: +#té¢seneusaee 128,429,000 30,406 23.7 128,429,000 30,406 
113,202,319 18,565 a rrr 418,219,242 67,371 16.1 525,514,749 84,710 
114,867,141 19,413 WGBS-BE ew ne ccccves 499,654,706 87,258 17.5 566,011,595 98,803 
116,531,963 20,976 Dn. «syéacodet 576,735,399 109,372 19.0 606,845,821 116,021 


118,196,785 
119,861,607 22,774 


20,684 1982-36 2... .eeeeee 628,391,200 
WOIT=BE wc ccccces 2,123,000,547 


139,973 22.3 633,091,200 140,939 


403,974 19.0 2,331.463.365 439,478 
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believe them to be, the result of local —. ape aianennee ae ah i eae 
conditions which skillful research ; 
onl’ be able to reveal? TABLE 7. DIABETES eee IN ae sue CITY AND STATE, 1936 
. . ° 2 . ate per ’ ° 
The geographical distribution of , i 
. . . New York City-—————,, —__——~—Rest of State-———_—_—_, 
the diabetes mortality is better shown Males—, ——Females—— -——Males——,. ~—Females—— 
in Table 4. The highest average rate all A ae aa os yo rs Qe a ‘as 
2 . , i ges ... 9. 23.2 . . 23. i r . 
is shown to have prevailed in the A LS ease 0.7 2.0 ie iy 0.9 4.6 1.0 sis 
. . e e eo G 
group of cities located in the Middle > . a eT aa = ses My x vi . . 
Atlantic states which during 1937 MOE wrevnes MES 0.7 0.7 1.0 1.0 1.3 0.7 2.9 1.9 
ae ; SOM ea cawnaes a 0.6 0.9 1.4 2.1 2.4 1.9 2.8 3.1 
was 34.3 per 100,000, compared with 20-24 ....... ies 0.7 0.3 1.6 2.1 2.0 2.1 3.3 2.5 
a rate of less than half that, or 14.8,  oaq 20ull) B2 ed i90COStiCS 
- the West So > +e "I ee sésnee iain és ae $1.1 57.7 59.9 22.5 19.3 35.7 43.4 
aa ‘ - t South Central states. ——.... ead 104.4 113.2 202.6 222.5 74.7 79.8 140.6 153.8 
This table is also suggestive of the QB-TA voccccsccccsccees» 208.8 2462 402.6 492.1 162.5 173.8 266.7 286.8 
i : 75 re 71.2 369.7 416.2 54.7 ‘ 
need of special studies to disclose 75 and Over ........ 271.2 369. 415. 454. 244.5 261.1 287.0 306.7 
causative factors at present unknown. : 
ined . 
| erratic due to the small number of 
. TABLE 4. ABETES IN 2RICAN CITIES BY REGIONS, 1936-1937 . ‘ : 
y 4. DIABETES IN wre a BY REGIONS deaths. I quote in this connection the 
- ate per j . . ‘ 
Lan- aad following observation made by Dr. 
No. of _ 1936 . 93% oc 
mn., Region* Cities Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate DePorte that, “The death rate from 
ark Middle Atlantic ..... 42 14,893,487 4,980 33.4 15,028,929 5,154 34.3 diabetes in the State in 1936 (34.6) 
arK, New England .... sickaes ae 3.732.361 1,082 29.0 3,759,024 1,209 32.2 : 
18.3; Ee aceetes sas on 14 4,052,745 1,100 27.1 4,228,303 1,134 26.8 was the highest ever recarded. The 
South Atlantic ......... 18 3,156,477 806 25.6 3,207,617 817 25.5 MES j . 
.. ie E. North Central ......... 40 11,092,767 2,917 26.3 11'399/011 2,818 24.7 increase from the preceding year was 
W. North Central ... — 17 3,267,055 863 26.4 3,314,340 757 22.8 nei y : ; 
ton, Mountain ..... so aa 7 648,979 164 23.7 655,906 145 22.1 especially marked in New York City. 
14.8, E. South Central ...... wi we 1,537,524 332 21.6 1,569,131 268 17.1 The rate for the urban Upstate area 
W. South Central ... 11 2,154,039 342 15.9 2'208,343 327. 14.8 at : 
the eile ti : was considerably higher than that for 
CBee «wn oneness. teovewas 586, — an _— rural parts of the state . . . the in- 
935 Total 194 14,535,484 12,576 28 45,370,604 12,629 27.8 | parts of the state the in 
held “Middle Atlantic cit adganewseyaeinediond N. Y., N. J., Pa. , crease in the death rate in 1936 com- 
. in- N ins ante rekne nied eeeeeMe., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. L, Conn. s 
= Pacific —o Speeedpppeanapicicrrc ims: Wash ore, Calif. ogg ie Bit pared with the annual average for the 
y a Sout DEE en neessev;scensencnesess Del., Md., D. C., Va., . Va., N. C., S. C., Ga., Fla. . . 
aie B. North Central ¢0000000 000000000000, Ohio, Ind., HL,” Mich... Wig.” preceding five years was almost en 
a . Nort Dn, 500s eceneseskes—enee Minn., Iowa, Mo., N. D., S. D., Neb., Kan. oon . 0O 
r of OS Oe eae es Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo., N. M., Ariz., Utah, Nev. tirely in the older age groups we 
E. South Central .................+.++Ky., Tenn., Ala., Miss. 55 years.” 
s of i> ME Se étntccdsuon<cncsaes Ark., La., Okla., Texas. ~stt 
. With further reference to the geo- 
arre : — ig madara ae Se eet . hical o Gee 
: 7 : ‘i ry i variation re) ia S 
erv- The diabetes death rate increases To illustrate the position of New te rn bein “ae United States 
ould very slightly with the size of the York City in more detail I include a . Psa out — = adn 
ults. cities as shown in Table 5, in which tabulation extracted from the last I give in Table 8 the death rates by 
etes [ have grouped the cities according annual report of Dr. DePorte of the states for the year 1936. 
-‘oln, to size, i i ro cities wi Ne spar i > 
oln ncluding two cities with less New York State Department of Vital TABLE & DIABETES DEATH RATES IN 
elle, than 25,000 population which may be Statistics. This table shows the dia- UNITED STATES, 1936 
YO, ignored. betes death rates for the year 1936 Rate per 100,000 
5.4; . . . — a —— New Mexico .... as Besteme ee = 
1: Arkansas .....- ' alifornia ...... 7 
5 , TABLE 5. DIABETES MORTALITY BY SIZE OF CITIES, 1936-1937 Arizona ....... 10.8 Kansas Sinauan 24.1 
acn, Rate per 100,000 Tennessee ..... J BUR cccccccece 24, 
° , S. Carolina .... 11.8 Indiana ........ 24.7 
6.6. No. of - —afiGG—————=, He, Of ~ ~1937 —— N. Carolina... 11.9 Washington .... 24.8 
leb.. Cities Population Deaths Rate Cities Population Deaths Rate Alabama ...... 12.3 Vermont ....... 25.5 
= Under 25,000 ....... 2 46,789 16 34.2 3 70,953 20 28.2 Mississippi ..... 12.4 Nebraska ...... 26.2 
937, 25,000- 99,999 ...... 98 6,229,544 1,445 23.2 97 6,293,460 1,383 22.0 Georgia 12.5 Minnesota ..... 26.2 
vnly 100,000-499,999 ...... 79 15,388,081 3,807 24.7 79 15,661,772 3,771 24.1 Texas - 12.7 District of 
a | 500,000 and Over ... 15 22,871,020 7,308 32.0 15 23,344,419 7,455 31.9 —— br we = 
cms ——E — ——— Ee 7 — nan oun a MMR .scce . Ic TM ccccce le 
> ae 194 14,535,484 12,576 28.2 194 45,370,604 12,629 27.8 W. Virginia ... 146 Ohio .......... 27.4 
dia- as ed snaned = ae oe EEN 4 
ae ee cay enema ena aeeraeee eee yoming ...... ‘ ennsylvania .. 27. 
, or mii a : 
, : ja : , Virginia ....... 16.5 Maine ......... 8. 
a Selecting the five largest cities for by age and sex with comparative [imine *(°"": He mee 
me the purpose of illustration, I present _ figures for the period 1931-35. It is Idaho |-.....--. oe eee 2+-+0- = 
we the results in Table 6. According to an extremely interesting tabulation Florida serene 18.6 Wisconsin SNS 30.0 
ae this table New York City had the eliminating as it does the errors due TS peceubeeeee —, Bare. -~ 
highest rate of the five cities, or 35.9 to age changes in the population. It FN gla ~. ee ag ey -- a 
per 100,000, compared with 33.6 for is shown that the mortality from Oregon ........ 23.8 New York ..... 35.8 
Philadelphia and 29.4 for Chicago. diabetes increased in New York City The range in dishetes death sates 
The New York rate is unquestionably and in the rest of the State at every reves ter Giie tiie Sm ea 
affected by the large Jewish popula- important age period over 35, the re- panes tt ne 4 ape 
tion. sults for the earlier years being rather oe 3 eee oes eee 
£ P 
ia the research student concerned with 
~aths ‘ oe er ea 5 33 sd geographical variations. The range 
47 TABLE , : ‘ . iy 
ar ABLE 6. DIABETES MORTALITY a ee AMERICAN CITIES, 1936-1937 is from a minimum of 8.8 per 100,000 
f ate ’ P : 
310 a - for New Mexico to a maximum of 35.8 
3s erway Sotho Rate Population Deaths Rate for the state of New York. There are 
’ EY. deséecceas (ueawaneen eam 8,490,700 1,127 32.3 3,607,000 1,059 29.4 ‘tain indicati ; 
"4 MEE: xa ebennck cael Se ude eed 1,550,000 364 23.5 1,658,000 332 20.0 core indications of geographical 
tit ies Angeles sapathngees eocibeondl 1,298,375 eae Leseaes itt (28.1 concentration but there are too many 
. ew or whe daddaeetbeddeunedie 7,363,624 7 . 1,404, . 85.9 . : ° ° : 
sas Philadelphia ©... |. 11.22. SLIT) gfoes'511 594 29.3 2'040,919 685 33.6 erratic exceptions to justify definite 
989 es i "15,781,210 4,999 81.8 16,140,265 5,151 31,9 conclusions. But New Mexico comes 
9, ATS oe * ea a close to Arizona while the two Caro- 
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TABLE 9%. DIABETES MORTALITY IN THIRTEEN CANADIAN CITIES, 1936-1937 
Rate per 100,000 

- 1936 ~ — 1937 — 

Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Brantford, Ont. 31,382 5 15.9 31,439 2 6.4 
Calgary, Alta. 83,304 5 6.0 85,726 9 10.5 
Edmonton, Alta. 85,000 10 11.8 87,034 9 10.3 
Hamilton, Ont. 153,358 4 2.6 154,052 6 3.9 
London, Ont. 76,252 10 13.1 76,424 2 2.6 
Montreal, Que. 875,000 194 22.2 885,000 203 22.9 
Ottawa, Ont. 141,584 7 4.9 142,852 12 8.4 
Quebec, Que. : 140,000 23 16.4 142,600 25 17.6 
Saskatoon, Sask. 41,606 2 4.8 41,776 1 2.4 
Toronto, Ont. 645,462 120 18.6 648,309 124 19.1 
Vancouver, B. C. 247,558 21 8.5 253,363 33 13.0 
Victoria, B. C. 58,175 11 18.9 64,540 14 21.7 
Windsor, Ont. 101,568 18 17.7 102,839 12 11.7 

2,680,249 130 16.0 2.715.354 452 16.6 


Total 


linas rank close to Tennessee on the 
one side and to Alabama, Mississippi 
and Georgia on the other. No satis- 
factory explanation for these coin- 
cidences can be given in the present 
light of the problem. 

Another puzzling aspect of the dia- 
betes problem is the much lower 
average death rate of Canadian cities 
which for 1937 was only 16.6 per 100,- 
000 compared with our American 
urban rate of 27.8 for the same year. 
The details for Canadian cities are 
given in Table 9. 

The lowest diabetes death rates oc- 
curred in Saskatoon, or 2.4, and in 
London, or 2.6, two localities several 
thousand miles apart. The highest 
rate occurred in Montreal, or 22.9, fol- 
lowed by Victoria with 21.7. Toronto, 
where the discovery of insulin was 


DIABETES MORTALITY 
Rate per 100,000 


TABLE 10. 


IN 40 COUNTRIES 


made in 1921, had a rate of 19.1 com- 
pared with an average for all Cana- 
dian cities of 16.6 for 1936. The rate 
increased in eight and decreased in 
five of the cities included in the pres- 
ent tabulation. 

Much statistical research is re- 
quired before the present confused 
situation is clarified by an appeal to 
incontrovertible facts of real impor- 
tance. Not only does the death rate 
vary enormously from locality to lo- 
cality but it likewise varies widely 
from country to country. To empha- 
size this point I have compiled the 
statistics for forty countries for 
two comparable periods covering the 
last decade. The details are given 
in Table 10. 

For all countries combined the aver- 
age diabetes death rate has increased 


TABLE 11. 
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from 11.4 per 100,000 in 1927-31 to 
13.9 in 1932-36. This average in- 
cludes the high rate for the United 
States which if excluded reduces the 
rate to 8.4 for the first period and 
10.0 in the second. The rates during 
the last five years increased in all but 
five countries which show more or less 
unimportant declines. The figures 
show a range in the prevailing rates 
from a minimum of 1.0 for the Philip- 
pine Islands to a maximum of 53.2 
for the Maltese Islands. I might add 
that for the year 1936 the Hawaiian 
Islands had a diabetes rate of 18.1 
while the island of Porto Rico had a 
rate of only 4.5. The international 
aspects of the problem only tend to 
increase the confusion and complicate 
the existing situation. 

I conclude with a table of diabetes 
death rates for forty-nine foreign 
cities which in 1936, or about that 
time, had a collective population of 
nearly 49,000,000. The tabulation in- 
dicates the same perplexing dissimi- 
larities in the geographical situation 
of localities with more or less identical 
diabetes death rates. See Table 11. 

Only extended research along new 
lines with a due regard to local varia- 
tions in physique, dietary customs and 
nutritional aside from 
local medical practices, the use of 
insulin, ete., can throw light upon the 
problem. 
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Years Deaths Rate Years Deaths Rate Year Population Deaths Rate 
Philippine Islands*. 1927-31 511 0.9 1932-36 585 1.0 Shanghai, China 1936 1,180,969 15 1.3 
oS aepeeret 1927-30 . 1.9 1933-34 5 2.2 Tokio, Japan ..... 1934 5,662,900 144 2.5 
Venezeula ......... 1927-30 234 1.9 1933-35 2072.2 Osaka, Japan ... 1934 2,722,700 v7 2.8 
Japan 1927-81 11,100 3.5 1932-34 7,688 3.8 Santa Fe, Argentina 1937 145,159 os 4.8 
Greece ............ 1929-31 726 4 ©63.8 1932-36 ve « Ee — 1984 486,007 = Hy 
Esthonia ........ 1930-31 97 4.3 1982-36 ae —4, ——I aaa ors : = 
Chile 1927-31 880 4.2 1932-36 964 1.3 ined tei 1934 50 67 
NE ah a sruise dune 1927-31 800 4.4 1932-33 372 4.6 Dublin, Irish Feee 8 aan 29 5g 
. , - 9 ef ean ° s ree State 1935 32 6.8 
Uruguay nanatditee 1928-31 360 4.9 1932-35 387 4.8 Bombay, India 1936 1 87 TS 
Labrador and New- = - = ares in Warsaw, Poland 1935 1,23 103 8.4 
foundland 1927-3 62 4.5 1932-36 70 4.9 Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 1936 1. 147 8.6 
Jamaice 1927-31 189 3.8 1932-36 305 5.5 Madrid, Spain ey 1935 1. 92 8.8 
Hungary véugtan 1927-31 1,992 4.6 1932-36 2,483 5.6 Singapore, Straits Set. 1936 46 94 
Faroe Islands 1929-31 2 2.7 1932-36 . 6.4 Paris, France a 1937 2, 294 10.4 
Bermuda 1927-31 25 16.4 1932-36 6 6.7 pote. Ireland 1936 46 11.1 
Finland 1927-31 1,149 6.3 1932-35 1,121 7.5 Stockholm, Sweden 1934 : 61 11.6 
Bulgaria** . Te __ 81 6.6 1932-36 510 7.9 Havana, Cuba . 1934 E 69 11.8 
Irish Free State 1927-31 1,171 8.0 1932-35 1,013 8.5 Helsingfors, Finland 1936 : 36 12.8 
ET a. 1927-29, 31 8,466 9.3 1932-35 9,132 9.5 Sofia, Bulgaria 1937 P 38 13.2 
 ewsseceseses 1927-31 16,204 7.9 1932-36 20,257 9.6 Milan, Italy 1936 ie 147 13.2 
British Guiana .... 1927-31 94 6.1 1932-36 157 9.7 Athens, Greece ..... 1936 73 14.6 
Czechoslovakia 1927 ; 1930-31 3,383 7.7 1982-35 6,023 10.0 London, England* 1936 4, 628 15.2 
Norway 1927-31 1,475 10.6 1932-35 1,180 10.3 Brisbane, Australia 1935 : 47 15.4 
Coykn ...... *** 4997-31 2'032 17 1932-36 2'904 10.5 Nottingham, England 1936 43 15.4 
a ia > oo Oslo, Norway ........ 1934 41 15.5 
Northern Ireland .. 1927-31 601 9.6 1982-36 675 10.5 Manchester, England 1936 118 15.5 
Trinidad & Tobago. 1927-31 131 6.6 1932-36 243 «11.3 Sydney, Australia .......... 1936 Ls 202 16.0 
SE eidsanebnces 1927-31 3,868 12.6 1932-34 2,220 11.9 Wellington, New Zealand .. 1936 : “04 161 
Canada ............ 1927-31 5,778 11.6 1932-36 6,849 12.7 Ginegow, Scotland ......... 1936 1. 182 16.1 
Switzerland ....... 1927-31 2,114 10.6 1982-36 2,850 13.8 Liege, Belgium 1936 26 16.1 
Southern Rhodesia*. 1927-31 23 9.9 1932-36 39 14.7 Berlin, Germany ......... ... 1934 4. 702 16.7 
DIED ce cécencuks 1927-31 2,922 12.1 1932-36 3,687 15.0 Greater Melbourne, Australia 1935 1, 173 17.2 
PP cose vousced 1927-31 2,338 15.8 1932-35 2,724 15.3 Auckland, N. Z. ......... _ 1936 2 38 18.0 
Australia .......... 1927-31 4,006 12.6 5,245 15.7 Bergen, Norway .. 1933 19 18.5 
New Zealand ...... 1927-31 1,006 14.3 1,172 15.9 Budapest, Hungary 1935 1, 201 19.1 
England & Wales.. 1927-31 27,227 13.7 32,657 16.1 Ee os ceawe 1936 1, 230 19.9 
OS Bere 1927-31 6,681 17.2 5.472 16.5 Antwerp, Belgium ...... 1937 2 59 20.7 
ID. 6 56060 s'selatn 1927-30 5,951 14.8 5,879 17.8 Vienna, Austria ........... 1936 1, 402 214 
Union of S. Africa*. 1927-31 1,293 14.6 1,384 18.1 Nurenburg, Germany ..... 1937 409,158 98 24.0 
ee Pra 1927-31 2,468 14.0 3,394 18.6 Cairo, Egypt ............ 1983 1,233,500 301 24.4 
United States 1927-31 109,372 19.0 1932-36 139,973 22.3 Amsterdam, Holland 1935 781,652 194 24.8 
Maltese Islands 1927-31 590 50.7 1932-36 677 653.2 Alexandria, Egypt 1933 663,100 172 25.9 
Without U. S. A.... 118,033 8.4 132,179 10.0 Kingston, Jamaica ......... 1936 76,458 20 26.2 
Wee OB Au... 227,405 11.4 272,152 13.9 Prague, Czechoslovkia 1935 911,290 240 26.3 
Colombo, Ceylon ....... 1936 308,128 108 35.1 

* European population only; for Philippines--Christian population - 
** Selected towns with Health Bureaus. Total 48,673,550 6,112 12.6 
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ABLE 3. D : 
oa ue IABETES MORTALITY* IN 194 AMERICAN CITIES 
‘Ing Rates per 100,000 
but 1936 
936 ae aos 
less Population Death R . 1937 _ — 1936 o 

= oO : . S ate Population Deaths , . « 936 . co 1937 —_ 

res Albans a 247,000 66 26.7 247 oon ” “ ye M Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
‘ Albany, N. Y. ... an hae . . 247,006 57 23. Me ss . 

Tnaente. We iso 132,062 58 43.9 132,822 ri —f- edford, Mass. : 61,984 11 17.8 62,344 11 17.7 

ates » IN. M. 16,800 16 349 . 7.5 Memphis, Tenn. .. 275,51 9 26 987 en « 

: Allentown, Pa. 99 000 b-4 34.2 50,426 4 7.9 Meridian. Miss.** 19,018 82 29.8 287,625 58 20.2 
lip- Altoona, Pa. , 85 720 30 «30.3 99,000 28 38.4 Miami Fla we sal Bei _ 2. 55,568 4 7.2 
‘ Atlanta, Ga aaa s 9.3 86.387 2 92 eed me suas 27,600 30 23.5 127,600 34 26.6 
529 a, Ga. ...... 290 830 - . © * - 2.3 Milwaukee, Wis. .. 610,000 65 27 . § 

3.2 Atlantic City, N. J.. 65.000 7 16.2 319,191 36 11.3 Minneapolis, Mi : 165 27.0 615,000 = 161 26.2 
add Auburn, N. Y yee 9 13.8 65,000 18 27.7 oe eae 148 30.1 492,113 135 27.4 
adc a _ ¥. 5.007 15 42.8 25 OE 27.7 -" Sf arr 15 20.6 73.451 18 24.5 
o Augusta, Ga. 61.782 P ae 35, 09 4 11.4 Montgomery, Ala. .. ny 73, 3 24.5 
lan Austin, Texas 69600 a op 61,842 21 34.0 Mt. Vernon, N. ¥ ~ ae 76,729 6 7.8 

- 9, 5.8 m6 — . . ** 25. D : q 
18.1 Baltimore, Md. 848.196 278 3 -s 72,454 8 11.0 Nashville, Tenn. ¢ 68,718 20 29.1 
Bayonne, N. J. 99 15 32.1 855,127 279 32.6 New . . 162,276 12 7.4 
da Berkeley, Cal ooeee 13° 14.1 93,739 21 22.4 a N. J. ..... 77 «(16.8 458,000 70 15.2 
Bethlehe “ 97,193 14 14.4 99.607 7. ie New Bedford, Mass.. 26 23.6 111,200 33 29.7 
Zethlehem,. Pa. P - 9,607 10 «10.0 New B . o £ 29.7 
mal Binghamton, N. Y os ane 14 23.7 60,000 7 11.3 Ne wt oe 12 16.9 75,123 18 24.0 
inghamton, N. Y. 77,200 ‘ 21. oan ‘ “4 lewburgh, N. Y.... 9 38) 21 Rae 
| to Birmingham, Ala. 285, 606 a 31.1 77,731 13 16.7 es eve a ‘ ¥ 12 38 1 31,586 2 6.3 
.600 5 ) ene's . n, Conn.. 2 ~ . 
Boston, Mass. . 801.880 396 20.0 289,700 54 (18.6 New Orleans. La Mr = . 162,700 98 60.2 
rate Bridgeport, Conn. 148 645 ma 39.9 805,192 $44 42.7 Newport, R. 1. ... 134 26.3 516,000 109 21.1 
Brockton, Mass 69 407 4 29.6 148,953 45 30.2 New Rochell "ae or 3 9.7 31,072 4 12.9 
Buffalo, N. Y. . sanane 23 36.9 62,407 Sat ine 17 28.4 60,000 1 17 
ates Burlington, V cr 274 46.2 596.369 287 48 lew Ye — eee 10 14.1 72,272 17 (23.5 
ates ° t. 24.789 , 1 New York City > aa » 7 
: Butte, Mont. .. 49.000 10 40.3 24,789 9 36.3 Niagara Falls, N. Y a 365 at 84.9 7,434,346 2,668 35.9 
‘ign Cambridge, Mass. yor > 10.2 49,000 2 248 Norfolk. Va. ....... aan 25 30.4 83,492 8 9.6 
Camden, N. J 90 § 29 24.3 120,290 11 3 yes -000 17 13.1 130,300 18 13.8 
hat n, N. d. 120,280 . ea 9 $4.1 Oakland, Cal. ... 805.5% 928 P 
a . . 61 50.7 2 ; . 5,531 88 28.8 309,8 2 
Canton, Ohio 110.140 8 oe er 16 38.0 Oak Park. Il. 67 500 = ee pony = 28.4 
of Cedar Rapids, lo 59. aa 375 7 14.9 Okl ‘i Okla. 210 aa 12, 35 48.6 
» &. ° 4 9 ‘ ae a7 - 9-0 » Ned. =e 215, 5S 949° oe \~ 

in- Chelses. Mass. 12'673 = ae 93,679 17 18.2 Orange, N. J. 26 500 9 sr —— a 

mi- Cheyenne, Wyo 22,000 . 972 42,673 10° 23.4 Pasadens, Cal. 82. ahaa 36,608 2 56 
Chicago, Il o > 6 27.8 22,000 5 9° Passai N , ° 2,000 i6 19.5 82.532 21 OB A 
. 5 t 4c td . a6 & ~ ” ae | ssaic, N. « :) 5 § ee ne ge an — 
ion Cieere Il. 190, 700 L127 32.3 3,607,000 1,059 29.4 Paterson, N. J. ae 24 38.4 62,959 21 33.4 
ical Cincinnati, Ohio 169.200 145 11.6 69,531 3 4.3 Pawtucket, R. I 20°705 — ‘6.8 140,075 53 37.8 
Cleve ona 7 5 30.9 173,421 166 35 eri a 13° 16.1 81,276 17 20.9 
leveland, Ohio 136.700 9 on -l Peoria, Ul. 120.000 98 916 

Columbus, Ohio 193999 7 ote4 939,800 258 27.5 Petersburg, Va. 30,076 26 21.6 125,000 31 24.8 
Concord, N. H. 26.794 ’ ae 328,424 77 23.4 Philadelphia, Pa. 2.028.511 aes a 9 30,076 3 10.0 
new Covington, Ky. 66 200 ep 26,794 12 44.8 Pittsbureh, Pa. 690,500 207 ae 2,040,919 685 33.6 
ies lian ie 200'000 = ot go nrnee 10 15.0 Pittsfield, Mass. 52.360 “20 . 700,000 236 33.7 
Davenport, lowa 60.750 "3 49 yy 9 13.0 Pontiac, Mich. .. 66 488 “7 r pod 10 19.6 
and Dayton, Ohio .. 220,043 15 20.4 220,043 10 16.1 Portland, Me. 71,735 13 18.1 71,883 a 
2 Decatur, Ill. 60.530 > on dt en 13 619.5 Portland, Ore. 315.000 ae : > 18 9.0 
rom eg so Bn 16 26.4 61,812 14 22.8 Portsmouth, Va "49.785 oad 327,687 107 32.7 
of Des Moines, lowa 149.131 1B 302 300,000 73 24.3 Providence, R. I. 243.000 100 a 50 000 5 16.0 
Detroit, Mich s 150,186 30 20.0 Pueblo. Col r- 2 243,000 116 47.7 
‘ . Mich. 1,550,000 864 23.5 re — an ee, Vee. eee 52,194 0 0 52,2 ‘ 57 

the cath in 106.140 a 4 1,658,000 332 20.0 Quincy, Il. ‘ 10,000 13 35 0 92,250 3 5.7 
E. Orange, N. J. 73.700 14 19.6 Sean z 25.3 ine Maus ..... on 4an bo 4 ae = = 

E. St. Louis, Ill 74.247 a @ 50,25¢ 2 29.9 Racine, Wis. aN 71.8 0 ? a {3,8 2 5 
Elizabeth, N. J. 121,300 7 448 By 1 5.4 Reading, Pa. 113°199 3 300 Bin 16 20.7 
Elmira, N. Y. 16.620 eas iene 16 = wan gy Va. 186,900 51 27.3 tay = ae 
El Paso, Texas 107 000 +" 6.5 , 708 5 0.7 oanoke, Va 7c. pnt < 1.20% » 26.2 
: ‘. 13.1 107.900 99 9 A. 75,000 17 Ss 6.000 9.7 

Erie, Pa. ... 123°497 pe 07,9 22 20.4 Rochester, N. Y. .... 336,527 9 42: ty 1S 19.7 
Evansville, Ind. cae ~- -y ar aa - 17.6 Rockford, Il. 02.664 o Yr a oe a 4 
Fall River. Mass. 116.353 a 4.t 1,42 17 15.8 Sacramento. Cal. 110.4 30 i: im > 9 20.0 

Fargo, N. D. 33 088 7 yor 115,844 0 43.2 Saginaw, Mich. 85,500 15 Te oa 23 20.3 
= Fitchbure, Mass ; 16 38.4 5 14.8 St. Joseph, Mo. ..... 81,718 15 184 31°000 - oo 

13 Flint, Mich. a” aa 7 16.8 St. Louis, Mo. 838.740 eek 24 on 1,000 17 21.0 

4 . > 12 7.3 1 10.3 S > “ , 285 34.0 856,666 248 29.0 
25 Fort Giene: fad 18 7 : 0.3 St. Paul, Minn. 306,000 40 138.1 306 000 = 29.0 
28 Fort Worth, Texas 8 . 5 12.1 Salem, Mass. ... 43,472 5 11.5 43.472 32 10.5 
4.8 Galveston, Texas 6 108 12 6.6 Salt Lake City, Utah 149,500 32 21.4 151.000 . ue 
5.2 r Gary, Ind. 5 ; - ; 9.5 8 14.3 San Antonio, Texas 242.416 55 22.7 151,000 40 26.5 
5.6 Gloucester, Mass. 17 a "oa aaa 8 7.6 San Diego, Cal. .... 170,200 45 26.4 190,000 4 a 
63 G a0 mu ‘ : 24,16 6 24.8 San F rise: . .o0° an gt , 53 27.9 
6.7 Geen Falls, Mont. h 7 4 176,000 52 29.5 San hn Cal. — “38.450 on seen + 94 
" ’ » ee x « o¢ om a - , ° see " 5. "e a 
6.8 Greensboro, N. C. 15 7 31 “4 s ae ween, ST dae 90,820 = - ; ios os a4 m¢ 
Set Hamilton, Ohi - Ny a 9.5 Schenectady, N. Y. o7 SS oa 91,04 24 26.2 
8.4 shhure. Pa. . 56,240 5 689 Scranton, Pa. ...... saan = 27.8 97,179 34 35.0 
-y Hartford, Conn = r 84,900 41 48.3 Seattle, Wash “ 78008 54 36.0 151,500 69 45.5 

. onn. Ac . « a ane a . : ee 37 2 OF ean’ - oe 
by i Haverhill, Mass. 7 + 7 ° 21.9 Sioux City, Iowa .. jayne = x s04,3e8 89 23.2 
= Highland Park, Mich. 8 3 oe aan 6 32.1 Sioux Falls, S. D.. 36.500 “-” aoe rey 23 (26.6 
04 es 3 i 52,817 11 20.8 Somerville, Mass. 100,773 11 109 aa . >= 

, Maleate “ 62,431 16 25.6 So a m5 tS 10.9 100,773 10 9.9 
16 olyoke, Mass. eo 3 56 189 = South Bend, Ind. 108,996 20 27.6 ¢ R 
1.8 Honolulu, Hawaii 47 ‘8 yoyo 23 41.0 Spokane, Wash. . 125,000 40 32.0 peng 14 12.8 
L. te eeig dl 14% 47 r. 148,238 38 25.6 Springfield, Il * ry 32.0 125,000 42 33.6 
28 ir ms _ 71 eos 343,000 31 9.0 851.964 36 10.2 Net ae oe . awa e 82,000 23 28.0 81,000 15 18.5 
3.2 ndianapolis, Ind. . 872,100 71 «+19.1 872.100 78 21.0 Springtie d, Mass. 150,36: 43 28.6 151,034 7 $1. 
San Jackson, Mich. 58.724 20 34.1 59,316 7 2 6Sorteetee, Ce... Tee 18 24.8 75,743 . = 
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With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 





High Turnover 


Answer to the criticism that there 
is too high a turnover among insur- 
ance agents in the first year or two in 
the business is to be found in proper 
training in the fundamentals of the 
business, writes D. J. Bloxham, super- 
visor of agency field service of The 
Travelers, in an article in the Janu- 
ary 11 issue of Protection, Travelers 
house-organ. Mr. Bloxham is “Dean” 
of the life department of The Travel- 
ers home office training school for 
agents, a school that is now beginning 
its 36th year. 

“One of the criticisms leveled 
against the insurance business is the 
high turnover of agents during the 
first year or two in the business,” 
writes Mr. Bloxham. “Do graduates 
of the home office school find that they 
are able to make a living in the insur- 
ance business, and do they stay with 
the company after graduation? The 
records say they do, and that a much 
larger- percentage of these men are 
with the company at the end of the 
first year than is the case with the 
insurance business as a whole.” 


Does It Work? 


A query constantly encountered by 
Mr. Bloxham is, “Now that sufficient 
time has elapsed to enable you to 
judge the results, what do you think 
of The Travelers home office school 
for agents? Is it fulfilling the hopes 
and expectations that were in your 
mind when you were getting it 
started?” 

He answers the last question first. 
“Its success has far exceeded anything 
I anticipated for it when it was being 
planned. As a matter of fact I won- 
dered if we would be able to get a 
sufficient number of promising young 
men to take the course, considering 
that they had to pay their own ex- 
penses to attend the school. Just the 
opposite has been true. At times we 
have been embarrassed by the number 
of applications received and several of 
the classes have been so large that they 
have presented problems in handling. 

“In my opinion, the home office 
school for agents has been one of the 
most successful experiments that has 
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MEETING OF COMPANIES 


A meeting of the companies which 
have signified their assent to joining in 
a cooperative enterprise for life insur- 
ance education and research has been 
called for 10:00 A. M. January 24 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 
It is expected that about sixty companies 
will be represented. 








ever been tried by The Travelers. Af- 
ter all, the only fair test of an experi- 
ment of this kind is the records of 
the graduates in the field. Large 
attendance is gratifying; keen interest 
shown by the men in their studies is 
a straw in the wind; but the real test 
of the value of the school is the per- 
sistency and production records of the 
men when they return to the field. 


First Year Earnings 

Asked whether they are able to be- 
come self-supporting after returning 
to the field, the author answers that 
an insurance salesman should not ex- 
pect to be entirely self-supporting in 
his first year in the business. In a 
way, he’s a bit like a doctor, he de- 


NEW PENN HEAD 





John A. Stevenson, for three years ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life, was last week elected presi- 
dent, succeeding William H. Kingsley, 
who becomes chairman of the board. 


clares; it takes him time to establish 
a clientele. Renewal commissions p!ay 
an important part in building his in- 
come, and, as no renewal commissions 
can be expected in his first year, the 
new agent must invest something for 
his future welfare. Nevertheless a 
surprising number of Travelers home 
office school graduates are able to earn 
enough to support themselves from 
the beginning. And a large percent- 
age of those who don’t earn enough 
to cover all their expenses in their 
first year show indications of getting 
on a self-supporting basis when their 
renewal commissions begin to ma- 
terialize. 

“For years,” Mr. Bloxham says, 
“we have regarded the ability of an 
agent to produce at least one appli- 
cation a week as an indication of 
eventual success in the business. It is 
very gratifying to find the names of 
so many home office school graduates 
on the membership lists of the Conse- 
cutive Weekly Production Clubs of our 
various branch offices. Many of them 
have been members since their first 
week in the field. Some of them have 
averaged two, three, four and even 
five applications a week over long pe- 
riods of time. The man who has dis- 
ciplined himself to produce at least 
one application a week has done much 
to insure his eventual success in the 
insurance business.” 


Raw Material 

Not surprisingly, it is emphasized 
that keeping himself supplied with 
good prospects is one of the most im- 
portant tasks facing an insurance 
salesman. Prospects are an insurance 
agent’s raw material. If he permits 
his supply to become exhausted, produc- 
tion comes to a standstill. “In our 
class work,” he explains, “we empha- 
size the importance of combining pros- 
pecting with selling, of attempting to 
secure good prospecting leads from 
every sales interview. Judging by 
their production reports, most of the 
graduates of the school seem to have 
absorbed this lesson. Most of them 
are keenly on the alert for prospect- 
ing leads and age changes and many 
report that they have more good pros- 
pects at the end of their first six 
months or year, than they had when 
they entered the business. 

“Balanced production is another in- 
dication of an insurance salesman’s 
ability. While there are some few 
men who will do better as life insur- 
ance specialists or accident insurance 
specialists than they will by writing 
both lines, we believe that most men 
will find accident insurance to be one 
of the best means of securing life in- 
surance prospects.” 
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Prudential President 
On Investment Policy 


The following statement was issued 
last week by Franklin D’Olier, presi- 
dent of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America: 

“The article in this morning’s Wall 
Street Journal, suggesting the invest- 
ment of life insurance funds in cen- 
trally located real estate, is a depar- 
ture from the present restrictions in 
this connection and in our opinion it 
will be some time before life insurance 
officials and the governing authorities 
can be convinced of the advisability 
of making such a change. It is true 
that the laws of New York and New 
Jersey at present permit the invest- 
ment of a small proportion of the 
funds of a life insurance company in 
housing enterprises under suitable re- 
strictions, but do not permit invest- 
ments in real estate outside of this 
limited field. 

“While it might be possible to ulti- 
mately work out permissive legisla- 
tion if there is sufficient public de- 
mand for such, each company would 
have to decide for itself whether it 
would consider making such invest- 
ments. As this is a purely hypotheti- 
cal question at the present time, this 
company has never considered it offi- 
cially.” 


New All-Time High 


For Group Insurance 


A new all-high record in the vol- 
ume of group insurance in force, for 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States was reached in 
1938, according to an announcement 
by Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
the Equitable, covering group insur- 
ance operations in the year just closed. 
Mr. Parkinson estimated the total out- 
standing volume of group life insur- 
ance, as of Dec. 31, 1938, in all group 
writing companies of $13,700,000,000. 
New records for insurance in force 
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Career of A.L.C. Agency Section Chairman 


MH ERMAN TYLER BURNETT was born on a farm near Mt. Juliet, Tennessee, on July 4, 

1884, the son of Turner P. Burnett, who was engaged in farming and stock raising. 
He graduated from the law school of Cumberland University in Tennessee and now 
is one of the trustees of that institution. He was a druggist until 1914 when he entered 
the life insurance business as an agent and quickly rose to the position of an agency 
manager of a Southern life insurance company. 

In 1918, he contracted with the Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh as 
manager of the Alabama department with headquarters in Birmingham. In the five 
yeors he held this post, he made an outstanding success of his agency and brought 
its production records to a point where his performance received high recognition. 

In 1923, Mr. Burnett was transferred to Pittsburgh and placed in charge of the 
Western Pennsylvania department—the largest agency in the Reliance organization. 
At that time it produced $5,000,000 of paid business a year. By building the agency 
force and stimulating production, Mr. Burnett built this agency into a $15,000,000 a 
year unit. 

In 1934, Mr. Burnett was elected president of the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. During his administration, the Pittsburgh association was awarded the Charles 
Jerome Edwards Membership Trophy as the most active association in the United 
States. Also during his administration, the Western Pennsylvania department of Re- 
liance Life won the trophy offered by the Pittsburgh Association for the best showing 
in membership, attendance and participation. 

Long active in the National Association of Life Underwriters through personal 
efforts and membership on committees, Mr. Burnett has been a strong booster for 
organized activity on the part of life insurance representatives. 

After 18 years as a manager of Reliance agencies, Mr. Burnett was elected vice- 
president in charge of agencies for Reliance Life on Sept. 18, 1936, and during 1937 
the company showed an increase of 41.2% in paid business. Mr. Burnett was elected 
a director of Reliance Life on January 26, 1938. He also is a member of the board 
of directors of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau of Hartford, Conn., to which 
he was elected in 1937 for three years. For the past year he has been secretary of 
the Agency Section of the American Life Convention, and last November was elected 





chairman of the group. In November, also, he was elected to the executive com- 
mittee of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 








were also set by the Equitable in the 
other four group coverages—group ac- 
cident and health, accidental death 
and dismemberment and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance and group annuities, he 
stated. 

Mr. Parkinson announced that 8,- 
600,000 employees in the United States 
are now covered by group life insur- 
ance through the cooperation and 
financial assistance of some 24,000 em- 
ploying companies. The records show 
that close to 50 per cent of these em- 
ployees are totally uninsured except 
for their group protection. As it is, 
their families are assured of at least 
one year’s earnings, on the average, 
in the event of the bread winner’s 
death. 

“The record of benefits paid under 
group life insurance in 1938,” said 
Mr. Parkinson “gives a good picture 











Paid-For Life Insurance Agency Results 








P 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 

Aetna Life—G. Austin Agency...... 3,000,000 2,900,000 3,200,000 2,900,000 3,000,000 
Berkshire Life—Byron C. Howes 

6 Agency $000 00bbeGbm 6054606600000 1,317,262 1,295,921 1,165,891 2,203,019 2,013,544 
— General—Holmes Agency .... 2,000,000 1,000,000 - = . fee” 9 heen 
} et American—Hancel Agency... 3,243,200 2,161,612 2,513,411 2,165,376 2,283,551 
ont’l American—Robt. Kruh Agency 1,520,187 1,253,050 948,189 866,652 633,509 
Equitable. N. Y.—Indiana Agency... 9,248,189 11,007,967 10,200,500 10,078,342 12,080,382 
John Hancock—H. Gardiner Agency 6,068,880 5,630,638 5,000,848 5,251,870 4,011,050 
John Hancock—Indiana Agency..... 3,299,805 2,984,980 3,138,041 3,015,073 2,835,548 
Mut’! Bene.—C. E. DeLong Agency.. 17,953,000 13,140,000 17,687,000 15,849,000 14,572,000 
Mutual Life—W. H. Kee Agency.... 5,423,876 6,006,197 4,405,439 5,671,425 5,325,528 
Mutual Life—J. S. Myrick Agency... 21,140,316 24,187,700 18,536,416 33,603,119 28,099,082 
muon Bite, Vid, GT Wen Beemer GOUEOURicccese 2 tvsnes _aeeacs” _ atmace 
New England Mut.—Allen & Schmidt 6,932,852 5,888,281 5,410,904 5,304,970 6,640,407 
New England Mut.—I. Freid Agency 6,850,127 5,522,155 4,112,256 5,362,657 4,324,148 
New England Mut.—Mich. Agency... 4,422,000 6,012,000 5,841,000 4,544,000 4,862,000 
New Eng. Mut.—P. A. Miller Agency 1,063,314 485,150 478,870 541,400 829,450 
Prov. Mut.—L. F. Paret Agency.... 4,453,000 3,767,077 3,279,814 3,420,234 3,301,765 

*In business six months only. 
TT remem ce 


of group insurance in action. Pay- 
ments amounted to approximately 
$110,000,000, or better than $2,000,000 
a week through out the year. In the 
Equitable alone benefits aggregating 
$15,560,000 were paid to 8550 bene- 
ficiaries. This is an average benefit of 
$1,820.” 


Monopoly Group Delays 


Life Insurance Hearings 


Study of the effect on monopolies 
of the patent laws seems to have in- 
terested many more folks than was 
anticipated by the ‘experts who are 
scheduling continuity in the monop- 
oly committee hearings. So we learn 
in-the-moment-of-going-to-press from 
our chief scout sojourning in the na- 
tion’s capital. As a result, he reports, 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, chair- 
man of the committee, has again post- 
poned the introduction of life insur- 
ance and the ways in which the laws 
regulating and restricting life insur- 
ance investments have a bearing on 
the broad national economic set-up. 

Latest word from those close to the 
scene is that it will be at least the 
first of February before the report of 
the advisory counsel to the committee 
will be ready and the patent hearings 
concluded. In fact, one of the sub- 
secretaries ventured the opinion that 
life insurance might not be touched 
until March. 
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Continental American 
Reports Record Year 


A definite program of agency ex- 
pansion is planned for 1939 by the 
Continental American Life Insurance 
Co. of Wilmington, Del., on the 
strength of the gratifying record 
made in 1938. New insurance, amount- 
ing to $23,032,106, was the largest of 
any year in the company’s history 
and was 20 per cent over the 1937 
paid figure. Both first-year premiums 
and renewal premiums received ex- 
ceeded those of any previous year. 

Assets increased 9 per cent—$l,- 
967,486—to a new high total of $23,- 
099,348, this being the largest annual 


increase in the company’s history 
Total insurance in force gained $8,- 
849,572, to a new high total of $132,- 
239,675, this being a 7 per cent 
increase. This compares with an in- 
crease of 1 per cent in the ordinary 
business in the whole United States, 
as estimated by the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. 

The market value of bonds owned 
is $200,000 in excess of book value. 
Stocks have been valued at market. 
On a city mortgage account of over 


$7,000,000, only one mortgage, for 
$14,000, is in process of foreclosure, 
and, aside from that item, overdue 


and unpaid interest amounts to only 
$826. 





them, and— 


to them. 











BE FIRM IN THIS 
RESOLUTION 


That your prospects are entitled to know 
what insurance program is most advisable for 


That you will take the time and make the 
effort necessary to transmit that information 


Applications are written 
when that is done. 


Ged) rudential 
Susuraure 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Company of Amerira 
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New policies issued during 1938 
averaged $5,343. Eighty-four per cent 
of the new business was in policies 
of $5,000 or more. Policies in force 
average $4,246, including both pre- 
mium-paying and non-premium-pay- 
ing policies. The ratio of actual to 
expected mortality was 45 per cent. 
The net rate of interest earned on 
all the funds of the company during 
1938 was 3.99 per cent, on a cash basis. 
On Dec. 31, 1938, assets amounted to 
110 per cent of the reserves and all 
other liabilities, an extra margin of 
safety of 10 per cent. 


H. J. Johnson Touring 
The Southern States 


In his first extended speaking tour 
of 1939, Holgar J. Johnson, president 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, starts this week on a 
trip that will carry him from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to Florida. During 
the remainder of January and the 
month of February, he has scheduled 
eight appearances before local and 
state associations. In each of his offi- 
cial visits, Mr. Johnson will held con- 
ferences with local or state officers 
and committee chairmen, and will ad- 
dress meetings of general agents’ and 
managers’ groups as well as life un- 
derwriters’ associations. 

During January, Mr. Johnson has 
already appeared before the Cleveland 
General Agents’ and Managers’ Asso- 
ciation on the 6th, the New York City 
Life Underwriters Association on the 
llth, and the West Virginia State 
Association, meeting at Charleston on 
Jan. 13. His schedule for the re- 
mainder of January includes: 20th, 
Baltimore-District of Columbia sales 
congress, at Washington; 23rd, Co- 
lumbia Association; 24th, Savannah 
Association; 25th, Atlanta sales con- 
gress; 26th, Birmingham sales con- 
gress. Mr. Johnson will speak before 
the meetings of the Florida State As- 
sociation on Feb. 3 and 4, the Palm 
Beach County Association on the 20th, 
and the Richmond Association on the 
28th. 


Provident L. & A. Meeting 

Field representatives of the life de 
partment, Provident Life and Accident 
Insurance, Chattanooga, were honored 
by company officials, headed by Pres- 
ident Robert J. Maclellan, as they 
gathered at the Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, Jan. 17-19. Dr. D. W. Dan- 
iel, dean of Clemson College, S. ©. 
noted pundit, was the featured speak- 
er at the opening banquet Tuesday 
night, Jan. 17. 
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Harry F. Gray Slated to 
Head New York Managers 


Harry F. Gray, general agent of 
the Connecticut Mutual, heads the 
slate of nominees for 1939 officers of 
the Life Managers Association of 
Greater New York. Selected for the 
office of president by the nominating 
committee, of which Harry Gardiner, 
John Hancock general agent is chair- 
man, Mr. Gray is supported on the 
slate by Gilbert V. Austin, general 
agent, Aetna Life, for vice-president, 
and H. Arthur Schmidt, general 
agent, New England Mutual, for 
secretary-treasurer. 

The annual meeting and election of 
officers will be held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, on January 
31, at 12 noon. There will be no out- 
side speakers. 

Others on the nominating commit- 
tee, appointed by President Gerald A. 
Eubank, Prudential, are: Alfred G. 
Correll, New England Mutual; Frank- 
lin H. Devitt, Equitable Society; K. A. 
Luther, Aetna Life, and Harris L. 
Wofford, Prudential. 

Two committees, the planning com- 
mittee and that for law and legisla- 
tion, through appropriate action of 
the membership of the association, 
have been made permanent commit- 
tees of the association and are there- 
fore included in the nominations. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee also includes the following 
recommendations for committee chair 
men for the coming year: 

Committee on Membership, Charles 
E. Bartlett, Metropolitan; Twisting, 


aia smith__ 


"Yeah, we call it the T. and P.D. Club. 


William G. Fitting, Equitable Society; 
Misleading Comparisons, S. S. Wolf- 
son, Berkshire Life; Law and Legis- 
lation, Horace H. Wilson, Equitable; 
Rebating, Isadore Fried, New Eng- 
land Mutual; Proselytizing of Agents, 
Harold L. Taylor, Mutual Life; Plan- 
ning, Osborne Bethea, Penn Mutual, 
chairman; Ernest C. Hoy, Sun Life, 
vice-chairman. 

The presidential nominee, Mr. Gray, 
has been associated with the Connecti- 





Quite a thriving chapter down here." 


cut Mutual for twenty-nine years. 

Mr. Austin has been general agent 
for the Aetna for the past ten years 
but has been in the life insurance 
business for twenty years, always 
with the Aetna. 

Mr. Schmidt, in the life insurance 
business since June, 1915, has been 
associated since September, 1926, with 
Edward W. Allen in the Allen & 
Schmidt agency of the New England 
Mutual. 


CHOSEN TO HEAD NEW YORK LIFE MANAGERS' ASSOCIATION 





Gilbert V. Austin 


Harry F. Gray 


H. Arthur Schmidt 
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V erdict: 


Fraud and Misrepresentation 


HE law of insurance has no more 
T pratt field of litigation than that 

concerned with fraud and mis- 
representation used to procure the is- 
suance of life insurance policies. 
Hence, this field of the law is of par- 
ticular interest, not only to those con- 
cerned with the legal side of insur- 
ance matters, but also to the agent 
in the field. 

It is always distasteful to an insur- 
ance company to be compelled to re- 
fuse to honor a claim under a policy 
issued by it. But in many cases the 
facts showing fraud in the inception 
of the contract are so material that 
the company has no alternative but 
to resist the imposition of any liabili- 
ty. It is ouly by so doing that the 
interests of the honest policyholder 
in the assets of the company are 
protected against the inroads of the 
dishonest assured. 


Breach of Warranty 


Courts of every State in the United 
States for many years have been 
passing upon cases involving fine and 
shadowy distinctions between breach 
of warranty and the effect of mis- 
representation in the writing of in- 
surance policies. Prior to the enact- 
ment of Section 58 of the Insurance 
Law’ of the State of New York as 
it new reads, which law has served 
as a ‘rgedet for the insurance statutes 
enacted in many of the other States, 
what were commonly called breaches 
of warranty in insurance contracts 
were sometimes construed by the 
courts so as to werk out obviously un- 
just "yeSuit$ Thus, the highest courts 
time, aid gain have held that any 
breach of warranty, whether or not 
magerial, was sufficient to void the 
policy. 

This was so even though the court, 
whenever possible, sought to avoid 
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the breach of warranty rule, which 
demanded that the warranties con- 
tained in insurance policy contracts 
be strictly construed, and to invoke in 
place of the warranty rule the rule 
concerning misrepresentation which 
allowed greater latitude in the con- 
struction. 

The importance of this distinction 
cannot be too greatly magnified. Its 
tremendous significance to the courts 
to which application for relief is 
made is illustrated by the language 
used by New York’s Court of Appeals 
in the case of E. D. P. Dye Works vs. 
Travelers Insurance Company, 234 
N.Y. 441. There the court spoke as 
follows: 


“Prior to 1906 a breach of war- 
ranty contained in an application 
for insurance constituted a defense 
to a claim upon the policy, al- 
though the warranty related to an 
immaterial matter. A misrepresen- 
tation contained in the application. 
on the other hand, only became a 
defense if it related to a material 
matter.” : 

Under the strict and narrow rule 
applied to breach of warranty, pay- 
ment under a policy could be success- 
fully opposed and avoided in a case 
where an assured in answer to a 
question as harmless as “Do you wear 
glasses?” by mistake answered “yes” 
when as a matter of fact he did not. 

To remedy this situation and to 
guide the courts in administering the 
law applicable to such instances, the 
Legislature of the State of New York 
enacted Section 58 of the Insurance 
Law. This section reads as follows: 


“Every policy of insurance issued 
or delivered within the State on or 
after the first day of January, 1907, 
by any life insurance corporation 
doing business within the State 
shall contain the entire contract be- 
tween the parties and nothing shall 
be incorporated therein by refer- 
ence to any constitution, by-laws, 


rules, application or other writings, 
unless the same are endorsed upon 
or attached to the policy when is- 
sued, and all statements purporting 
to be made by the insured shall in 
the absence of fraud be deemed 
representations and not warranties. 

Any waiver of the provisions of this 

section shall be void.” 

Just as this action by the Legisla- 
ture had been initiated because of the 
decisions of the courts, so the courts 
were called upon to interpret the sec- 
tion so enacted. It did so and in the 
same case referred to above, E. D. P. 
Dye Works vs. Travelers Insurance 
Company, said: 

“The result of this provision i- 
that in order to produce a warranty 
in an application for insurance 
whereof a breach would necessarily 
and ipso facto avoid the policy, the 
statement claimed to constitute or 
have the effect of a warranty must 
be characterized by and include the 
element of fraud and which ordi- 
narily would be established by 
proof that the person making it 
knew that the statement was false 
and wherefrom could be inferred 
an intent to deceive and cheat. A 
misstatement, even though stated in 
the form of a warranty, if made in 
good faith and without this element 
of fraud passed into the same class 
as an ordinary representation and 
became a defense to the policy only 
if it was material.”’ (Italics mine.) 
It is to be noted that under the 

present state of the New York law, 
if a misrepresentation, even though 
innocently made, involves a material 
matter, a defense to the payment of 
the life insurance policy is es- 
tablished. 


Recent Case 

Recently the New York State Court 
of Appeals had before it an inter- 
esting case involving fraud and mis- 
representation. It was that of Ander- 
son vs. The Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, 265 N.Y. 375. It appeared 
that in November of 1929 the com- 
pany issued a $10,000 policy on the 
life of the husband of the beneficiary 
plaintiff. Subsequently, in February 
of 1930, a second policy for the same 
amount was issued with the same 
beneficiary. In April of 1931, about 
a year and two months after the is- 
suance of the second policy, the as- 
sured died. 

Attached to the policies were the 
applications signed by the assured. 
Question 9 of the application is as fol- 
lows: 

“Have you consulted a physician, 
specialist or other practitioner for 


or suffered from any ailment or 
disease of 
* % * * * * 
(c) stomach, intestines, liver, 
kidneys or bladder; 
* oe * * + ~ 
(f) any other disease or illness 
or any injury not mentioned 
above?” 
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To these questions the assured an- 
swered “no,” except to admit under 
subdivision “f” that he had had pneu- 
monia in 1929 and had effected a com- 
plete recovery. The assured further 
declared in his applications that he 
was in good health and that he had 
not withheld any “material allegation 
concerning his health.” According to 
the physician who attended him in 
his last illness the assured died of 
“stricture of oesophagus.” 

The question was presented con- 
cerning the meaning in the applica- 
tions of the words “any other disease 
or illness.” It appeared that from 
April 19 to April 21, 1927, the as- 
sured made four visits to his personal 
physician, who recommended that he 
be X-rayed, which was subsequently 
done. At the trial of the case the as- 
sured’s physician, who had treated 
him and advised the X-ray, was not 
permitted to testify as to the nature 
of his illness. The ruling on the 
evidence apparently was under the 
rule of law in New York that the 
relations between physician and client 
are confidential and privileged unless 
the privilege is waived by the patient, 
which in this case was impossible. 


Concealment of Act 
The court decided that the failure 
of the assured to mention that he 
had received X-ray treatments was a 
concealment of material facts and 
found that “the answer to 9-f of the 
application mentioning pneumonia 
only as a disease for which insured 
had been treated, although apparently 
complete, is in fact evasive. Pneu- 
monia was not the only case for which 
medical advice had been sought.” The 
court continued: “Cases calling for 
an X-ray examination can scarcely 
be presumed to be mere temporary 
disorders having no bearing upon 
general health. The inquiry was not 
to be passed over as trivial. It was 

made material to the risk.” 


Landmark of Law 

In reaching its determination the 
court distinguished the rule enunci- 
ated over sixty years ago in the fa- 
mous case of Dilleber vs. Home Life 
Insurance Company, 69 N.Y. 257, 
which case had been for all these 
years a landmark in insurance law. 
In the Dilleber case the deceased in 
“answer to a question as to whether 
the assured had had any sickness or 
disease within ten years, and if so to 
give name of physician, he answered 
that he had had an attack of typhoid 
fever nine years ago and gave the 
name of the attending physician.” In 
addition to this illness he had had 
other sicknesses and had been treated 
by doctors. The fact that he did not 


reveal this information was held by 
the court not to constitute a breach 
of warranty. In short, his answer 
was true as far as it went and while 
“fraud may be predicated upon a sup- 
pression of truth, breach of warranty 
must be based upon the affirmation of 
something not true.” 

In the Anderson case, Chief Judge 
Pound of the Court of Appeals, dis- 
cussing the Dilleber case and the ef- 
fect of Section 58 of the New York 
State Insurance Law enacted in 1906, 
said: 

“The statutory rule has super- 
seded the court made rule. False 
representations will vitiate the pol- 
icy, if material to the risk.” 

The court further distinguished the 
Dilleber case, holding “that there un- 
der the evidence there was a ques- 
tion of fact whether the answer con- 
stituted a false representation. Here 
(meaning the Anderson case) there 
is no such question.” 

The Anderson case presents an in- 
teresting problem. Can it be that the 
New York State Court of Appeals 
presumes that in any instance pay- 
ment of a life insurance policy may 
be avoided where there is an innocent 
concealment of the fact that one has 
received X-ray examinations? Sup- 
pose that in fact the ailment is a 
trivial injury and the X-ray examina- 
tion unnecessary? Suppose again that 
during a periodic physical examina- 
tion X-ray pictures are taken of the 
teeth? How far will the rule laid 
down by the late Chief Justice Pound, 


namely, “cases calling for an X-ray 
examination can scarcely be presumed 
to be mere temporary disorders hav- 
ing no bearing upon general health” 
be extended? The future alone holds 
the answer. 

What a recent case holds: 


“We deem it advisable to direct 
attention to an error in the charge 
relating to a vital issue in the case. 
In charging upon the presumption 
in favor of accidental, rather than 
suicidal death, the court said: ‘As- 
suming a case where there was no 
explanation of how a man met his 
death, the man was just found dead 
and no explanation of any kind 
made available, in that case there 
would be a presumption that his 
death was accidental rather than 
suicidal. Or in a case where all 
the facts and circumstances are 
suth that the theory of accidental 
death is just as consistent with 
those facts and circumstances as 
the theory of suicide, then again 
there would be a presumption in 
the law that the death was acciden- 
tal rather than suicidal, and the 
reason for that is that suicide is a 
crime involving moral turpitude 
and the law presumes that a man 
who is dead has not committed a 
crime in order to accomplish what 
the law says was probably accom- 
plished by accidental means.” 

“It is to be noted that suicide. 
although recognized as a grave pub- 
lie wrong, is not a crime. (See 
Penal Law, Section 2301.) 

“It follows, therefore, that the 
judgment should be reversed and 
a new trial granted with costs to the 
appellant to abide the event.” 
(Hundert vs. Commercial Travelers 
Mut. Accident Assn., 244 App. Div. 
159.) 
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DIVIDEND ScALE—CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


HE 1939 dividend scale for the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 

pany, Hartford, Conn., is a continuation of the scale in effect for 1938. 
The rate of interest payable in 1939 on proceeds of policies and on divi- 
dends left to accumulate is 3.6 per cent. This is the same rate as paid 
in 1938. 

Under the current dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an Ordinary Life policy will become paid-up in 28 years at age 
25; 26 years at age 35; 24 years at age 45 and 22 years at age 55. 

Under the same option, an Ordinary Life policy will mature as an En- 
dowment in 40 years at age 25; 35 years at age 35; 30 years at age 45 
and 25 years at age 55. 

Under the 1939 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, a Twenty Pay Life policy will become paid up in |6 years at age 
25; in 16 years at age 35; 17 years at age 45 and |7 years at age 55. 

Under the same option, the Twenty Payment Life policy will mature as 
an Endowment in 35 years at age 25; 29 years at age 35; 24 years at age 
45 and 20 years at age 55. 

Using the 1939 Dividend Scale, the average annual net cost of an 
Ordinary Life policy if surrendered at the end of twenty years will be 
$3.92 at age 25; $4.40 at age 35; $8.23 at age 45 and $20.9! at age 55. 

Under the 1939 Dividend scale, the average annual net cost of a Twenty 
Payment Life policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be a cash 
value in excess of cost of $.99 at age 25; cash value in excess of cost of 
$1.05 at age 35; a net cost of $1.65 at age 45 and a net cost of $11.89 
at age 55. 


1939 DIVIDEND SCALE—CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Illustrated Dividends Per $1,000—1939 Basis (American 30% Reserve) 


ORDINARY LIFE 





Dividend at Age at Issuc 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premium .... $20.14 $22.85 £26.35 $30.94 $37.08 $45.45 $56.93 $72.83 
Deedes 3.78 4.00 4.29 4.57 4.96 5.34 5.95 6.76 
2 3.87 4.10 4.41 4.72 5.13 ».56 6.22 7.08 
3 pereee yee . 8.95 4.21 4.52 4.86 5. 6.48 7.41 
S  6Weemeskmes 1.04 4.31 4.66 5.01 6.75 7.73 
S. sendesteéencavbes. ia 4.13 4.41 4.78 5.17 7.03 8.04 
Total dividends, 10 years. 41.82 44.77 48.55 52.62 & 4 71.55 81.95 
Total dividends, 20 years. 95.82- 101.64 111.48 122.27 135.70. 149.77 169.24 192.52 


20 PAYMENT LIFE 


Dividend at — Age at Issue 
End of Yea: 25 39 35 10 45 50 55 
PUURIOEEE | ccccccaes eine . $29.98 $32.62 $35.82 $39.77 $44.82 $51.54 $60.79 
I béiccuews 2 a’ , 3.94 4.05 4.19 4.26 4.34 4.37 4.55 
BE  vevcasuees 4.11 4.22 4.39 4.47 4.59 4.63 1.83 
3 4.26 4.41 4.58 4.70 1.85 4.91 5.15 
1 4.43 4.59 4.79 4.92 5.10 5.20 5.46 
-. eee¢ednaedkessnae cee — 4.60 4.77 4.99 5.16 5.36 5.49 5.77 
Total dividends, 10 years 47.12 48.97 51.29 53.02 55.17 56.52 59.51 
114.91 120.64 127.54 133.44 140.18 145.21 153.45 


Total dividends, 20 years 
20 YEAR /ENDOWMENT 
Dividend at —; ——- Age at Issue 


End of Year 255 39 35 40 45 50 55 
Premium teeeen .. $49.21 $49.64 $50.36 $51.62 $53.88 $57.89 $64.71 
1 o« . 5.34 5.37 5.43 5.52 5.68 5.98 6.48 
2 eee 5.64 5.67 5.73 5.82 5.98 6.30 6.81 
3 yee 5.94 5.97 6.03 6.13 6.31 6.63 7.16 
4 é< 6.26 6.30 6.35 6.44 6.65 6.96 7.50 
5 ji xpbeune aces — ee 6.59 6.62 6.68 6.78 6.97 7.30 7.86 
Total dividends, 10 years... 67.92 68.28 68.85 69.86 71.71 75.05 80.52 


Total dividends, 20 years. . 175.55 176.27 177.44 179.48 183.18 189.86 200.91 








Averace Net Cost Per $1000 Ar Acer 35 
BasED ON 1939 DivipEND SCALE 


ORDINARY LIFE 
Average Average 


Annual Annual Dividend 
Reserve Net Net Accumula- 
Basis Cost Cost tions, 
oy 10 Years 20 Years 20 Years 
Aetna Life, Hartford 3 8.60 4.90 139.00 
Bankers Life, Des Moines{ . ‘ $8.36 $4.79 $154.36 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 3 6.89 4.40 154.48 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia .. . © 7.16 4.52 146.00 
Guardian Life, New York .. caves 8 7.68 5.44 125.22 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield*.. 3 7.11 4.58 147.33 
Mutual Benefit, Newark ........... 3 6.81 4.45 152.30 
National Life, Montpelier . ‘ 3 5.78 3.25 186.00 
New England Mutual, Boston . — 6.90 4.26 173.00 
New York Life, New York . ; ‘ 3 8.58 3.31 213.60 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee ... 3 5.20 2.99 u 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 31, 11.09 6.67 131.02 
State Mutual, Worcester ‘ oe 3 6.81 4.58 142.49 
State Life, Indianapolis . jie ED 9.36 6.54 u 
West Coast Lifeb ........ eer uy 11.31 7.01 124.14 


t Whole life at 85. * Effective to June 1, 1939. b Endt. at 85. «% Unavail- 
able. 
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Fidelity Mutual Life 
Policy Changes 

The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Penna., in 
line with other large Eastern com 
panies, revised settlement options and 
policy contracts as of January 1, 1939. 
The loan provision in the policy 
forms will specify an interest rate 
of 5 per cent. In the new policy, the 
interest rate guaranteed under settle- 
ment options 1 and 4 will be 2% per 
cent and the instalments’ under 
option 2 will likewise be computed on 
an interest rate of 2% per cent. The 
policies contain the usual clause for 
the payment of any additional interest 
that may be declared by the company. 
The basis for Option 3, which involves 
a Life Annuity benefit is the new 
standard annuity table with an 
interest rate of 3 per cent. Option 2 
and Option 3 have been enlarged. The 
table for Option 2 shows instalments 
for periods from one to 30 years. The 
table for Option 3 includes _instal- 
ments for a refund annuity which 
means there is a choice of three 
arrangements under Option 3 instead 
of a choice of only two as heretofore. 

On dividends left to accumulate, 
the guaranteed rate of interest is con- 
tinued at 3 per cent. The current 
distributive rate is 3.5 per cent. 

At the time the new standard an- 
nuity table was adopted for immedi- 
ate annuities in July, 1938, the retire- 
ment annuities were not changed. As 
of January 1, 1939, the Retirement 
annuities will be revised to the new 
annuity table. This change brings 
the maturity options in line with the 
optional modes of settlement in other 
contracts and in line with the cur- 
rent basis for single premium annui- 
ties. As a result, the income rate at 
maturity is on a somewhat reduced 
basis. 

The five-year renewable convertible 
term plan is discontinued. As of 
January 1, 1939, a five-year renewable 
and convertible term becomes avail- 
able. 
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Aetna Life Announces 
Policy Changes 


The Aetna Life has announced the 
following revisions in policy forms ef- 
fective January 1, 1939. 

Reduction in the interest rate on 
policy loans from 6 per cent to 5 per 
cent: reduction of the guaranteed in- 
terest rate on proceeds left with the 
company to 2‘. per cent under all 
options except the Life Income where 
the 3 per cent rate will be paid but 
based upon a more conservative an- 
nuity table. The guaranteed rate on 
dividends left to nee on par- 
ticipating policies will be 24 per cent. 
Provisions for payment of excess in- 
terest in the participating department 
and non-participating department will 
be continued. 

The double indemnity provisions 
have been completely redrafted. 
Among the changes there has been 
an extension of the coverage to fare- 
paying passengers on commercial air 
plane routes as defined in the policy. 

A new plan of insurance with life 
income was introduced in the par- 
ticipating department and_ discon- 
tinued in the non-participating de- 
partment. The new form provides an 
income at maturity at $5 a month for 
each $1,000 of insurance payable for 
100 months certain and life. 

Due to increased demand for en- 
dowment policies maturing at age 60 
and 65 and Whole Life policies with 
premiums ceasing at age 65, the 
Aetna Life has added these contracts 
to the new Rate Book. The Rate Book 
also shows the amount of the endow- 
ment maturing at age 60 and 65 that 
is required to produce an income of 
$10 per month at maturity for ten 
years certain and life. No increase 
is being made in the non-participat- 
ing rates with the exception that if 
a deferred endowment is written pay- 
able on instalments or if an ordinary 
life policy is written as a monthly 
income policy for a term certain, the 
commuted value of the instalments 
payable will be somewhat higher re- 








DIviWEND ScALE—NEW ENGLAND MuTUuAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CoMPANY, Boston, Mass. - 


Ts 1939 dividend scale of the New England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston, Mass., will be a decrease in the scale in effect during 
1938. 

For example, under the new 1939 scale on a $1,000 Ordinary Life policy 
issued at age 25, the dividend at the end of the first policy year is $ .43 
or 9.3 per cent less than under the 1938 scale; at age 35, it is $.45 or 8.5 
per cent less; at age 55, it is $.68 or 10.7 per cent less; at age 55, it is 
$ .98 or 14.2 per cent less. 

At the end of the 10th dividend year, the decrease on a policy at age 
at issue 25 is $3.33 or 6.5 per cent; at age 55, it is $4.53 or 7.6 per cent 
less; at age 45, it is $6.47 or 9.0 per cent less; at age 55, it is $11.42 or 
12.7 per cent less. 

The rate of interest payable in 1939 on proceeds of policies left under 
settlement options withdrawable and non-withdrawable will be 3.5 per cent 
and compares with 3.75 per cent allowed in 1938. The rate of interest 
allowed on dividends left to accumulate at interest will be 3.5 per cent, 
the same rate as allowed in 1938. 

Under the 1939 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an Ordinary Life policy will become paid-up in 27 years at age 
25; 25 years at age 35; 23 years at age 45 and 20 years at age 55. 

Under the same option, the policy will mature as an endowment in 39 
years at age 25; 33 years at age 35; 28 years at age 45 and 24 years 
at age 55. 

Using the 1939 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an Ordi- 
nary Life policy issued at age 35, if surrendered at the end of 20 years will 
be $4.26 as against $3.81 under the 1938 scale. At age 45, the net cost 
of the same policy ct the end of 20 years will be $8.06 as against $7.16 
under the 1938 scale. 

The corresponding average annual net cost over a period of 20 years 
for a Twenty Payment Life policy under the 1939 dividend scale, at age 
35 will be a cash value in excess of cost of $1.10. At age 45, the net cost 
under the same policy at the end of 20 years will be $1.80. 


1939 DIVIDEND SCALE—NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL INSURANCE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Illustrated Dividends Per $1,000—1939 Basis (American 3°. Reserve) 
ORDINARY LIFE 


Dividend at Age at Issue 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 55 60 
Premium $20.70 $ = $27.00 $31.70 $38.00 $46. "60 — 30 $74.60 
l 4.18 4.5 4.82 5.32 5.66 5.73 94 7.35 
‘ 4.25 166 5.02 5.56 5.86 5.97 6. 39 iS 8s 
3 ; 4.47 1.74 5.18 5.61 5.88 6.08 6.61 8.13 
i ‘ eee 4.61 4.88 5.30 5.72 6.08 6.32 7.06 8. 65 
5 ‘ — 4.73 5.06 5.43 5.83 6.25 6.57 7.50 $.30 
Total dividends, 10 years. 48.12 51.10 54.98 58.86 64.18 68.08 78.29 97.10 
Total dividends, 20 years.111.65 118.04 127. 03 139.33 157.39 178.33 209.38 252.19 


20 PAYMENT LIFE 


Dividend at Age at Issue - 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 
Premium ‘ ‘ £30.40 $33. 20 $36.70 $41. 00 $46.50 $53.80 $64.00 
l , cock 4.38 4.75 5.07 5.54 5.87 5.91 6.09 
2 on cave 4.61 4.99 5.35 5.85 6.13 6.21 6.57 
; ‘ , 4.83 5.10 5.48 5.93 6.16 6.33 6.80 
1 ; . ; 5.05 5.32 5.70 6.10 6.43 6.63 7.28 
5 cen oe : 5.24 5.57 5.92 6.28 6.66 6.94 7.76 
Total dividends, 10 years 53.27 56.42 60.25 63.82 68.54 71.81 80.81 


130.97 137.66 146.16 156.35 170.69 186.56 211.00 
20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Dividend at - Age at Issue —-— — 


Total dividends, 20 years 


End of Year 25 39 35 40 45 50 55 
Premium $48.10 $48.80 $50.00 = -” $54.80 $59.60 $67.60 
1 4.77 5.15 5.41 6.08 6.06 6.18 
9 5.13 5.51 5.79 6. 20 6.40 6.40 6.69 
8 5.49 5.67 5.96 6.31 6.46 6.53 6.92 
{ 5.85 6.02 6.32 6.56 6.78 6.87 7.43 
ze nse . 6.19 6.39 6.62 6.83 me 08 7.22 7.93 
Total dividends, 10 years 62.75 64.95 67.62 69.78 2.93 74.77 82.42 
Total dividends, 20 years 166.18 169.11 172.68 176.64 183. 97 193.14 212.0% 





Progressive forms of policies are 


slightly larger premium. National Life Insurance 








being discontinued as the demand has 
been negligible. The participating 
plan of insurance with life income 
providing $10 a month per $1,000 of 
the face amount will be guaranteed 
for 120 months certain instead of 100 
months. Maturity values have been 
increased on the basis of the new 
annuity table now in use, and have 
necessitated some increase in premium 
rates. 


Company, Montpelier, Vt. 


The National Life Insurance com- 
pany, domiciled in Montpelier, Vt., 
announces that during the year 1939 
it will continue to pay dividends to 
policyholders on all forms of insur- 
ance and annual premium retirement 
annuities, on the same scale which 
was paid during 1938. The basis of 
surplus interest remains unchanged 
at 3% per cent. 
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Minimum Income Sales 
Presentation 


Inspirational and theoretical sales 
material has. a very definite place 
in life insurance sales instruction, 
but it remains for the down-to-earth 
practical, how-I-do-it examples to 
really grip the attention of a group 
of agents. This was once again 
demonstrated at the Eastern Sales 
Conference of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, held recently in New York, 
when one of the several interesting 
sessions was devoted to three organ- 
ized sales presentations. The first 
one dealt with the single young man, 
the second was a presentation to men 
with fairly substantial incomes and 
called the “Minimum Income Presen- 
tation.” 

Because of the fact that the bulk 
of life insurance sales come from 
this class of prospects—from men 
earning from $2,500 to $5,000 a year 
—this organized sales talk is pre- 
sented in full in the following col- 
umns. Naturally, each salesman will 
adapt this model to his own person- 
ality, and will find that it may have 
to be altered slightly to fit individual 
cases, but in the main it will be 
found that the talk can be presented 
effectively pretty much as it was 
demonstrated. Charles S. Smith as- 
sumed the role of agent and Kenneth 
C. Wells as prospect in the follow- 
ing dialogue. Both are connected 
with the A. J. Johannsen general 
agency. 


THE APPROACH 


Agent: How do you do, Mr. Wells? 
I have called on you several times in 
the past, but we never managed to 
get very far in our insurance discus- 
sions. Perhaps, that was more my 
fault than yours. However, I have 
something very definite in mind rela- 
tive to your Life Insurance Problem 
which I would like to talk to you 
about. 

Prospect: All right, I am always 
glad to hear anything new. 

Agent: I'll start by asking you a 
question, if I may. Just why have 
you bought the life insurance which 
you already own? 

Prospect: To give my family some 
money when I die. 

Agent: Well, do you know that when 
a man dies, in so far as the economic 
situation of his family is concerned, 
nothing has happened. The bills are 
going to continue to come in just as 
they did when he was alive. His wife 
and children must go on living and 
from some place must come at least 
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-Prospecting 


the minimum income necessary for 
their maintenance. 

After all, I think that’s the real 
purpose of your own life insurance. 
If you had safely invested a sum of 
money large enough to provide your 
family with a comfortable income 
after your death, would you carry any 
life insurance? 

Prospect: Well, probably not, ex- 
cept just enough to give them some 
cash for my funeral expenses, maybe. 

Agent: Then the real purpose of 
your life insurance is to provide your 
family with an income after your 
death, isn’t it? 

Prospect: Yes, I guess it is. 


STATING THE PROBLEM 


Agent: The buying of life insur- 
ance to provide an income is a simple 
business problem, and it can be dealt 
with in just such a manner. You see, 
we are dealing with known quantities, 
We know exactly how much income 
any given amount of life insurance 
will provide, and for just how long. 

We know exactly what it costs us 
to live today, and from that figure 
we can estimate with surprising ac- 
curacy the income which your family 
must have. I don’t suppose you make 
a move in any direction, whether it is 
to buy a new home or plan a trip 
abroad, without first considering two 
things: How much money will you 
need, and where is it going to come 
from? Isn’t that so? 

Prospect: Why, sure, but what’s 
the point? 

Agent: Well, I was about to sug- 
gest that we treat this problem of 
life insurance and income in exactly 
the same way and first find out just 
how much income your family is going 
to need. 


OFFERING THE SOLUTION 


Agent: What figure would you con- 
sider to be a fair minimum income? 
Do you think it should be $100 a 
month or possibly $150 or $200 a 
month? 

Prospect: Well, I don’t know. I’ve 
never even thought of it. 

Agent: Let’s look at the problem 
this way: Suppose you were suddenly 
called away on a business trip to be 
gone six months or a year. How much 
income would you want to arrange to 
have your wife receive each month 
while you are gone? 


Prospect: That’s a rather hard 
question to answer, Mr. Smith. 

Agent: Well, do you at the present 
time give Mrs. Wells a definite sum 
each month to run the home? Perhaps 
we can use that amount as a basis. 

Prospect: I give her about $200 a 
month, more or less. Yes, I guess 
that’s about what it amounts to. 

Agent: Remember, now we are talk- 
ing about the minimum income needed. 
You are using a considerable portion 
of your present income yourself for 
personal expenses and, in addition to 
that, you are investing in life insur- 
ance and probably some other form 
of saving. All these amounts should 
be deducted. Do you think $100 a 
month would be sufficient as a mini- 
mum income? I don’t see how you can 
consider any smaller amount, do you? 

Prospect: I should say not. That 
isn’t a great deal of money, but I 
suppose that they could exist on that 
amount if they had to. 

Agent: Then we can agree that 
$100 a month is the minimum sum 
needed? 

Prospect: Yes, I should say so. 

Agent: Now we know the need. 
Let’s see exactly how far we can go 
in meeting that need. First, let’s 
make allowance for the expenses inci- 
dent to your death. The money used 
to pay the bills can’t be used to pro- 
vide an income for your family. How 
much do you think you should set 
aside to meet this expense? Do you 
think $1,000 would be sufficient, or 
should it be $1,500 or $2,000? 


Prospect: What is the general 
amount? 
Agent: I would suggest about 


$1,500. The average case requires 
around that amount. 

Prospect: I guess that would be 
about it. 

Agent: Then $1,500 is the definite 
amount. That leaves how much then, 
Mr. Wells to provide the minimum 
income? 

Prospect: Just what do you mean 
by that? 

Agent: I mean, just how much life 
insurance have you left after setting 
aside $1,500 for your final expenses? 

Prospect: Oh, I see—$5,000. 

Agent: Then $5,000 is left to do the 
job. Let’s see how far it will go. 
(Show Prospect Settlement Option D. 
Have it mounted on a card.) I have 
a card here that will give us that 
information. The $5,000 available to 
provide your family with an income 
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and Selling- 


of $100 a month will reach just 53 
months or 4 years and 5 months. 
Then the money will be gone, and the 
income will stop. 

Can you visualize such a picture 
as that, Mr. Wells? Your wife being 
almost five years older and just that 
much less able to go to work and earn 
$100 a month. Your children still in 
school and with no source of income. 
What are they going to do? 

Prospect: (Shakes head negatively.) 

Agent: Do you realize that these 
are the critical years for your chil- 
dren? The years in which the char- 
acter of their entire lives are deter- 
mined. Don’t you think that the very 
least that you should try to do is to 
provide that minimum income until 
your youngest child is 18 to 20 years 
of age? 

Prospect: I can see what you mean, 
and you’re absolutely right, but I 
don’t know what I can do about it 
right now. 


MOTIVATING THOUGHTS 


Agent: I don’t believe our minds 
have met, Mr. Wells. All I want you 
to do is to recognize your problem. 
The problem of providing food, shel- 
ter, and clothing for your family. 
This problem will not change when 
you die, except that death will lift 
it off your shoulders and place it on 
the shoulders of your wife and chil- 
dren. You can do one of two things: 
Either go ahead with this plan and 
lift that burden from their shoulders, 
or you can let it stay on their shoul- 
ders. Which do you want to do? 

Prospect: Naturally, I’d like noth- 
ing better than to provide for them 
in the manner you have suggested, 
but, as I said before, I don’t see how 
it is possible right now. 

Agent: Well, let’s look at it this 
way: Suppose this afternoon you 
were offered your choice of two jobs: 
One company will pay you the same 
salary you are now receiving. The 
other company offers to pay you a 
salary $3.00 less a week but will 
guarantee in the event of your death 
at any time to continue $100 a month 
of your salary to your family for five 
years, or if you live to age 65, to pay 
you an income as long as you live. 
Now forget all about life insurance 
and tell me honestly, which job would 
you take? 

Prospect: It doesn’t leave much 
choice, does it? Well, I think without 


a doubt I would take the job at the 
lower salary under those circum- 
stances. 

Agent: I am sure you would, and 
you would manage to get along on it, 
too. You would get along on it by 
simply doing without something. 


CLOSING THOUGHTS 


Agent: This minimum income about 
which we are talking isn’t going to 
be bought with money. It’s going to 
be bought with things somebody will 
have to do without. You can do with- 
out something today, and buy it, or 
your family will have to do without 
the things that the minimum income 
would have bought. 

With you, it is simply a question 
of doing without a new car, an occa- 
sional new suit of clothes, or perhaps 
a little less golf. But with your wife 
and children, it is going to be quite 
a different story. It will very likely 
mean their doing without the real 
necessities of life. Now, let’s try and 
solve this problem the right way: 
How much money can you convenient- 
ly save each month in order to ex- 
tend this minimum income over more 
of the critical years than your present 
life insurance provides? 

Prospect: How much will it cost me 
to do it? 

Agent: I can’t tell you how much 
it will cost. There are several plans 
which can be used to extend an income 
in a case of this kind and each one 
costs more than 
the other. You See si 


your present salary because of cer 
tain guarantees. That would be $12 
less a month. If you are willing to 
make the sacrifices you must have 
had in mind when you said that, you 
certainly can save $10 a month, 
can’t you? 

Prospect: Mr. Smith, you have im- 
pressed me with something today that 
I have undoubtedly let slide for too 
long, and now I’m mighty glad you 
came in and really made me realize 
more fully the real problem I must 
solve for the benefit of my family. 
Yes, I can save $10 a month. It 
will probably be a hardship, but I’m 
going to make myself do it. 

Agent: All right, I’ll see then what 
can be done with $10.00 a month. 
The plan I suggest may not be the 
ideal one, but it will be the best that 
can be purchased with that amount of 
money. Now let’s briefly review the 
facts so that we have a complete 
understanding. I have a form here 
for the purpose: 


(Fill out information blank as follows) : 
$1 


Minimum Income ..........-eseeses5 00.06 
i Oe are 1,500.00 
Present Life Imsurance ............. 6,500.06 
Ce ree 10.00 
Yourself 

_  PPeTee 

Daughter 

OD) 66o00 6 0nsbdonheseseeastectsbaverssces 





Agent: Thank you. That covers 
everything I need. It will take me a 
few days to prepare a plan for you, 
but I think I can be ready by Friday 
afternoon, about three o’clock. Will 
that be convenient for you? 

Prospect: Yes, I guess the sooner 
I get started on this thing, the better. 

Agent: That’s fine. I am glad to 
have seen you again, Mr. Wells, and 
thank you for giving me so much of 
your time. 





much you can 
save each 
month, and I'll 
work out a plan 
based on that 
amount. Can 
you save $20 a 
month? 
Prospect: 
Absolutely not! 
Agent: Can 
you save $15 a 
month? 
Prospect: 
No, I cannot. 
Agent: Well, 
just a few min- 
utes ago you 
said you would 
accept a job of- 
fered you at $3 
less a week than 


just tell me how 
The 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
4 PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897 


The Colonial patriot, George Wash- 
ington, said: “To be prepared for war 
is the most effectual means of pre- 
serving peace,” and this suggests to 
us, “To prepare for death is the most 
effective means of preserving the 
family.” 


Over 114 Million in Force 
HOME OFFICE: JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Business Insurance 


1939 Business Insurance 
Prospects Favorable 


1939 will be a vastly improved yeal 
for agents who sell business insur- 
ance, predicted E. Paul 
Penn Mutual agency secretary on 
business insurance, at the third an- 
nual educational conference of the 
James M. Royer agency of the Penn 
Mutual, Chicago, held recently at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in that city. 

Dwelling chiefly on sales technique 
in selling small business insurance 
cases, Mr. Huttinger pointed out that 
business insurance is an admirable 
field for action at the present time 
because of two reasons: 

1. Business will probably be in a 
more prosperous condition and a more 
receptive frame of mind during 1939. 

2. It affords a new group of pros- 
pects which was not recently pressed 
for insurance because of instalment 
option changes, these ordinarily not 
being used in connection with busi- 
ness life insurance. 


Underwriting 
Industrial Disease Seen 
As Preventable 


Life underwriters, aware that occu- 
pational diseases directly affect both 
their assureds and their own business, 
are interested in the comments of H. 
W. Heinrich, assistant superintendent 
of the engineering and inspection di- 
vision of the Travelers, who spoke on 
that subject on Jan. 12 at the Joint 
Conference on the Control of Occupa- 
tional Diseases, held at Harrisburg, 
Pa., under the auspices of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

“Where the conservation 
and the saving of money in a given 
industry can be achieved simultane- 
ously by the application of common 
readily available methods and 
orderly business procedures,” said Mr. 
Heinrich, “a situation is created that 
demands concerted and continuous ac- 
tion. Such a situation does exist in 
the several industries where occupa- 
tional disease is a major factor in the 
hazards to which employees are sub- 
jected.” 

Citing the progress already made 
in a number of cases such as dis- 
eases resulting from lead fumes, the 
inhalation of silica dust, and the so- 
called “radium poisoning,” Mr. Hein- 
rich remarked: 

“These are typical examples show- 


of lives 


sense, 
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Huttinger, 


Departmental 


ing that occupational disease can be 
and is being prevented, that available 
knowledge and procedures are capable 
of affording a remedy, and that con- 
trol is not only practicable of accom- 
plishment at reasonable cost but that 
it often results in more efficient pro- 
duction. 

“The common methods of control- 
ling or preventing occupational dis- 
eases are through the elimination of 
harmful substances or the substitu- 
tion of relatively innocuous materials 
or agents, through the revision or re- 
design of tools, products, procedures 
and processes, through the confining 
or the isolating of exposures within 
safe limits, through the use of pro- 
tective equipment, through the selec- 
tion, training and instruction of ex- 

through sanitation 
medical control.” 


posed workers, 


and preventive 
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Supervision 


Predict Change in Method 
Of Selection 


Basing his prediction on his own 
experience during more than ten years 
as a general agent, Ralph G. Engels- 
man, Penn Mutual, New York City, 
forecast an eventual change in the 
method of selecting and training men 
for the life insurance business as well 
as a change in the method of com- 
pensation of agents. 

Speaking at last week’s meeting of 
the Life Supervisors’ Association of 
New York City, Mr. Engelsman said 
that the real job of supervision is to 
motivate the individual man and to 
make the business interesting and 
exciting for him. He believes in start- 
ing a new man with one idea and then 
sending him out into the field to use 
it. His agency requires that a new 
man ask five questions every day. “If 
he doesn’t ask questions,” Mr. Engels- 
man said, “there is something wrong. 
And if he does ask questions, he shows 
us how he is thinking.” 

Any theory of training men is a 
good one, he continued, if the super- 
visor or general agent can get excited 
about it and transmit some of that 
enthusiasm to the new men. As for 
selecting men, he believes the type of 
man the new agent was before he 
entered the business will indicate a 
great deal about the kind of success 
he will have in his early days in the 
business. 

A new man will make, furthermore, 
about what he has been making, be- 
lieves Mr. Engelsman. One new agent, 
for instance, made $12,000 his first 
year because he had to. In the Engels- 
man agency, also, a prospective agent 
must own life insurance before he is 


even considered for the business. 


Accident & Health 


Group Hospital Plan Not 
Competitive Scheme 


There is no competition between in- 
surance companies, with their Group 
hospitalization plans, and local hos- 
pitalization associations, according 
Henry Reichgott, Group underwriter, 
Equitable Society, who dwelt at 
length on the theme at the January 
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Digest 


meeting of the Accident & Health 
Club of Philadelphia. Succinctly sum- 
ming up the situation, he added: 
“We fill a different need; they do a 
good job. Don’t get into competition 
with them.” 

After giving a comprehensive an- 
alysis of Group hospitalization as it 
is being written by the companies to- 
day, Mr. Reichgott said that medical 


reimbursement presents an entirely 


different problem. “It has lots of 
headaches and none of the Group 
companies have attempted to write 
it.” 


A great deal of thought has been 
given to the question of insuring de- 
pendents, he continued. A number of 
the states have precluded hospitali- 
zation insurance for dependents on 
legal grounds. As for competition 
with local hospital plans, some agents 
have complained that they could not 
compete with these, but Mr. Reichgott 
observed that in many instances the 
barrier existed only in the mind of the 
agent. 


Little Racketeering 


Group hospitalization has none of 
the headaches of the accident and 
health business, he declared, and there 
is little possibility of racketeering in 
its claims. This is due to the fact 
that it is limited in its benefits to pay- 
ment of stay only in legally constitut- 
ed and operated hospitals. 

During the past five years, he con- 
tinued, not one complaint or criticism 
has been received from anyone as to 
the benefits offered by the Group hos- 
pitalization contract. It is filling a 
need, he commented, that the work- 
ing population of the country want. 


Production 


Coordinated Estates Plan 


A Novel Presentation 

The creative producer who is pre- 
pared to give intelligent programming 
service will find during 1939 abundant 
opportunities for increasing his busi- 
ness, George Willard Smith, president 
of the New England Mutual, told the 
recent regional meeting of his com- 
pany at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City. With this message as the key- 
note of the meeting, the 200 agents, 
supervisors and general agents of the 


company at the regional session then 
deived into an analysis of the New 
England Mutual’s new sales equip- 
ment for full time field men, called 
“Coordinated Estates.” 

Coordinated Estates is devoted to 
improving and expanding the use of 
personal programming. It is composed 
of nine separate but related parts, 
each part tied in with the other 
elements of the series in a definite 
sequence. It is designed to provide 
New England Mutual agents with a 
client-building service that will allow 
them to reach the peak of creative 
selling, namely, establishing a_ co- 
ordinated income program where none 
existed before. 





George Willard Smith 


The chief feature of Coordinated 
Estates is the Family Check Book, 
designed immediately to establish con- 
fidence in the agent and permit him 
to obtain the essential data in his 
fact-finding interview. 

For the second, or closing interview, 
there has been prepared an attractive 
proposal that omits all the fril's and 
outlines in simple fashion the solu- 
tion of the prospective assured’s in- 
come problem. 

There is also a preliminary work 
sheet and a master file which permit 
the agent, with the least possible ef- 
fort, to correlate existing life insur- 
ance and make it a part of his final 
recommendation. 

As a pre-approach mailing-piece, 
the company has designed an attrac- 
tive booklet, designed to catch the at- 


tention anu arouse the interest of the 
prospective client. It is entitled: “How 
John Alden Increased His Insurance 
Estate 31% Without Extra Cost.” 
and tells an interesting story in 
the form of a case-history, describing 
how a certain man’s life insurance 
policies were coordinated to provide 
an income totaling 31% more than 
their combined face amounts, without 
changing a policy in any company. 
The interest aroused by this mailing- 
piece will be converted by the agent, 
in many instances, into sales of sub- 
stantial proportions. 





BIG ENOUGH 


to offer the ultimate 
in policy contracts and 
A-l service. 


Small Enough 


to know your first 
name. 


Address agency inquiries to 
J. DeWitt Mills, Vice Pres. 


Desirable territory available in 
Mo., Ark., Okla., Tex., Nebr., 
Colo., Utah, Wyo., Calif., and Fla. 


CENTRAL STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





3663 Lindell Blvd. St. Lovis, Mo. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


The management of Tom Hogan, Inc., New York gen- 
eral agency of the United States Life Insurance Co., has 
just been assumed by Arthur F. Kaupe and Rudolph A. 
Goepel, upon the resignation of Lewis M. Neikrug, for- 
merly agency manager. Messrs. Kaupe and Goepel, until 
now associate manager and supervisor of new men for 
the agency, respectively, were former schoolmates and 
football teammates at Horace Mann School in New York 
City and now continue their shoulder-to-shoulder activities 
on the “same team.” 

The 100 members of the White & Odell agency, Minne- 
sota state sales organization of Northwestern National 
Life, who gathered at the agency’s annual breakfast meet- 
ing in Minneapolis on the first business day of the new 
year, heard O. J. Arnold, president of the company, dis- 
cuss in detail the results of the year’s operations, as re- 
vealed by the company’s 54th annual financial statement 
published on New Year’s Day. 

Edwin S. Hewitt, C.L.U., and William H. Siegmund, who 
have been supervisors in the Charles J. Zimmerman 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life at Chicago, have 
been advanced to the rank of agency managers. Mr. 
Hewitt is in charge of the agency’s full-time agents’ or- 
ganization, and Mr. Siegmund is head of the brokerage 
department. 

Oliver F. Johnson, formerly of the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co.’s Cleveland agency, has been appointed 
supervisor in that company’s Parsons Agency in Chicago. 
Mr. Johnson will be responsible for training and super- 
vision in the use of the Analagraph, an original Mutual 
Benefit method of estate planning. 

The Earl M. Schwemm agency of the Great-West Life 
Assurance at Chicago finished the year 1938 in first place 
among the company’s agencies in the point of new placed 
business. The agency had an increase of 28 per cent. Roy 
L. Simpson has been named assistant brokerage manager. 

W. P. Fogarty, of the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Co., and his wife were honor guests at a New Year’s Day 
dinner at the Argyle Hotel given by O. P. Schnabel, 
San Antonio branch manager. This dinner was given in 
his honor for having led the agency in delivered business 
for the seventh consecutive year. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, general agent at Chicago for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, will begin the forty-first in the 
series of lectures on life insurance selling for brokers on 
January 30. This will be the seventh seminar conducted 
by Mr. Zimmerman since he moved to Chicago a year and 
a half ago. 

Barnett Kenimer has been appointed manager in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., for the Fidelity Mutual, effective January 1. 
Mr. Kenimer began his life insurance experience with the 
Fidelity in 1910 first as cashier of the Atlanta office and 
later as an agent. 

George W. Wray, of Shelby, N. C., has assumed the 
duties of general agent of the Security Life & Trust Co. 
of Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Robert W. Preston has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the life insurance division of Schiff, Terhune & 
Co., insurance brokers, New York. 
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IN HOME OFFIC! 


The Matthew J. Lauer Agency led all agencies of the 
Continental American Life Insurance Co. for the record- 
breaking month of December, 1938. 

Norman Adamson has been appointed unit manager of 
the John T. Shirley Agency of the New England Mutual 
Life in Pittsfield, Pa. 

R. W. Campbell has been appointed associate manager 
of the home office agency of the Standard Life of Jackson, 
Miss. 

W. W. Averett has been appointed general agent of the 
Pacific Mutual Life at Lynchburg, Va. 




















OOK REVIEW: It was my intention to write about 

eight hundred words of analytical comment about the 
revised edition of M. Albert Linton’s “Life Insurance 
Speaks for Itself,” but after reading through its 113 pages 
of clear and concise text, about the only sensible procedure 
would seem to be for me to urge you to read it yourself. 
That is, assuming that you did not get a copy out of the 
first six printings issued from the offices of Harper & 
Brothers in New York, in which event you doubtless will 
take measures to obtain the up-to-date version. The re- 
visions, principally, are contained in a half a dozen chap- 
ters having to do with the relationship between term and 
other forms of insurance, with policy loan rates and with 
mortality tables. The book is so economical in verbiage 
as to make a digest of its contents comparable with an 
attempt to edit Lincoln’s Gettysburg address and the only 
passage I care to quote is the concluding sentence: “Cer- 
tainly nothing so largely dependent upon human ability 
will ever be perfect. On the other hand, let there be no 
doubt that the companies are seeking constantly for ways 
and means of rendering to their policyholders a better 
service at as low a cost as is consistent with adequate 
security and a proper distribution to the entire country 
the benefits of life insurance protection.” With the cur- 
rent adverse radio publicity reaching new highs, it be- 
hooves the life insurance agent to arm himself with the 
factual refutation of intemperate claims of “advisors” that 
is available in this book and, wherever possible, persuade 
important clients also to read it. 

~ o* * 

HE degree of influence exercised on the public mind 

and habits by the so-called insurance counsellors cant- 
not, of course, be determined at this time. The effect of 
their writings and radio campaigns can be measured only 
in the realm of conjecture, and while I believe that such 
enterprises must eventually die of malnutrition, it is easy 
to understand the concern of life insurance agents who do 
not care to wait for “eventually” and who see concrete eX- 
amples of business piracy in their personal work records. 
They want to fight back, and again, while I feel that the 
studied and authoritative treatment the subject has re 
ceived from the pen of Mr. Linton is sufficient to the needs 
thereof, I can appreciate the impatience of the field men 
when they see their clients being spoon-fed on a diet 
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D THE FIELD 


The Canada Life Assurance Co. has appointed George 
C. Girard manager of its West Quebec branch located at 
St. Johns, Que. Since August, 1934, Mr. Girard has been 
district manager of that organization. 

Charles Sawyer, of Cincinnati, recent Democratic guber- 
natorial candidate, has resigned as a director of the Union 
Central Life Insurance Co. 

W. M. Crawford, president and managing director of 
the Empire Stevedoring Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., has 
been elected a director of the Crown Life Insurance Co., 
Montreal. 


























of half truths. For example, there is Joseph Schwartz, 
of the Philadelphia Life in the home office city. He 
inserted a display advertisement in the Philadelphia 
Record warning the public against the claims of these “In- 
surance Aladdins” who change old policies for new ones. 
“Don’t do it until you know the truth,” he urged, and con- 
tinued, “without obligation on your part I will gladly dis- 
close the whole deal.” At the time Mr. Schwartz was 
contacted by The Spectator, shortly after the appearance 
of the ad, he had received twenty-five replies, which 
would indicate that quite a few people have been thinking 
along the twisting red line that leads to financial loss. 
Incidentally, Mr. Schwartz has just completed a book soon 
to be published which he hopes will be of service to life 
insurance men in their fight against twisting and other 
common abuses of life insurance protection. It is titled 
“Exposing the Racket of the Independent Life Insurance 
Counsellors.” 


NCOUNTERING a pleasanter byway through the same 

field of discussion, we find an announcement from the 
offices of Lum & Abner, popular radio team, that they 
propose to issue a series of coast-to-coast broadcasts, be- 
ginning the week of January 30, in which the principal 
theme will be insurance in all its forms. It is suggested 
that the script will center around a situation in which 
Abner, by heck, doesn’t care to listen to the sales talks of 
his insurance man, but with Lum stepping in with a bit of 
bucolic philosophy which will point out just how short- 
sighted his partner is about this matter. This program 
has been arranged with the cooperation of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, through its president, 
William H. Menn. These homey entertainers are heard 
over the air Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays at 7:15 
P.m., eastern standard time. It will be a relief to hear 
them following several less than funny insurance skits 
that have been featured lately. And, by the way, as long 
as I elected to revive memories of the old Frontier Safety 
Committee last issue, why doesn’t somebody raise Cain 
with the radio people about ill advised insurance humor ? 
Radio folk are scared to death of any group of six people 
who band together with a complaint and I should think 
that a good lusty squawk from the representatives of a 


‘quarter of a million workers ought to do some good. 


et NEWS 





COMPANY CHANGES 


Ralph C. Price, vice-president of the Jefferson Standard 
Life, Greensboro, N. C., has announced the following man- 
agerial changes in the company’s branch office personnel: 
Norman L. Olsen was promoted to the position of manager 
of the Los Angeles office; A. J. Douglass, promoted to 
manager of a newly created branch office in Fort Smith, 
Ark.; Sam J. Watkins, promoted to manager of the Little 
Rock, Ark., agency; O. C. Jordan, promoted to manager 
of the Nashville, Tenn., agency; Walter L. Davis, trans- 
ferred from Nashville to Chattanooga as manager of a 
newly created office in that city, and J. Lee Denson has 
been promoted to manager of a newly created branch office 
at Meridian, Miss. 

The Prudential Insurance Co. of Newark has promoted 
the following home office men: Louis R. Menagh, Jr., was 
elected assistant comptroller; Albert F. Jaques, assistant 
secretary; Edward M. Neuman, assistant actuary; Ralph 
T. Heller, promoted to supervisor; William Chodorcoff was 
promoted to mathematician; George B. Hulse advanced 
to manager, field audits; Monroe Chappelear was appointed 
industrial engineer, bond department, and Norman L. 
Mansfield was appointed assistant public utility engineer, 
bond department. 

Ernest W. Owen, for the last twenty-six years manager 
of the Detroit branch of the Sun Life of Canada, will re- 
tire this month to devote his time to lecturing on life 
insurance and salesmanship. Lyman E. Malone, former 
agency assistant in Detroit and now manager in Wilming- 
ton, Del., will return as Mr. Owen’s successor. 

The Great West Life Assurance Co. has advanced J. B. 
Nettelfield to the position of assistant manager of the 
company’s larger Toronto No. 1 branch. Mr. Nettelfield 
is being succeeded by G. L. Francis, formerly one of the 
outstanding members of the company’s Toronto city sales 
force. 

William B. Stannard, agency assistant at the home office 
of the Occidental Life at Los Angeles, has been appointed 
Northwestern division manager for the company with 
jurisdiction over northern California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and Nevada, effective February 1. 

Dr. Francis P. Bicknell, of Swampscott, Mass., has been 
named assistant medical director of the State Mutual Life, 
Worcester. Dr. Bicknell, whose appointment was effec- 
tive January 3, will be associated in the medical depart- 
ment with Dr. H. H. Amiral, medical director, and Dr. 
Edward B. Bigelow, assistant medical director. 

Tom R. Wilson has been appointed Oklahoma manager 
of the Great Southern Life of Houston, Tex., with offices 
in Oklahoma City. C. A. LaRue is district manager at 
Tulsa, Okla. 

The Occidental Life of Los Angeles has promoted Joe 
Du Moe to manager of its Chicago district office to succeed 
Roy Kruse, resigned. 

The Metropolitan Life has appointed Robert L. Corr 
manager of its Richmond, Va., office succeeding Robert W. 
Smethie, retired. 

Fred C. Porter, Jr., has assumed the agency director- 
ship of the Fort Wayne, Ind., branch office of the New 
York Life, 
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Cecil Woods New Head, 
Volunteer State Life 


Changes in the ownership and of- 
ficers of the Volunteer State Life In- 
surance Co. of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
have lately been reported. Cecil 
Woods, manager of the real estate 
and loan department of the National 
Life & Accident Insurance Co. at 
Nashville for the past two years, has 
resigned to become president of the 
Volunteer State Life. Both Mr. Woods 
and the following are stated to have 
bought into the Volunteer State Life: 
Robert Evans, insurance-investment 
dealer in Nashville and for six years 
connected with the Tennessee insur- 
ance department; D. H. Griswold, 
banker; Carter Lupton, capitalist; 


George R. West, Jr., and Burton 
Frierson, president and vice-presi- 
dent, respectively, of the Dixie Mer- 
cerizing Co., and Edward Finley, at- 
torney, all of Chattanooga. 

It is expected that Dr. John B. 
Steele, medical director of the Volun- 
teer State Life, will in addition be- 
come vice-president, and that Mr. 
Evans, who has acted as treasurer 
since last March, will continue in that 
office and also become a _ vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Woods, the new president, 
who is 38 years old, was president of 
the Nashville Association of Life 
Underwriters in 1935 and 1936 and 
was for several years a member of 
the law and legislation committee of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 
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THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 
CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, 
DECEMBER 31, 1938 


NUMBER OF PRODUCERS 


“And 3% better than biggest year of Company 


ASSETS: Bonds 
U. S. Government $2,431,672.16 
Canadian Government 97,988.42 
State, County and 
Municipal 1 341,434.77 
Railroad | ,873,630.06 
Utility 3,286,598.99 
Industrial 61,565.25 $9,092,889.65 
First Mortgages on City Properties 7,055,352.42 
First Mortgages on Farms 105,661.02 
Real Estate 735,592.89 
Preferred and Gucranteed Stocks 755,150.00 
Bank Stocks 44,178.00 
Policy Liens Within the Reserve 4,465,981.71 
Cash 841,658.95 
Total $23,096,464 .64 
LIABILITIES: Legal Reserve $20,156,811.00 
Reserved for Policy Dividends, Taxes, 
Etc 649,099.21 
Contingency Reserve 271,708.38 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


IN EXCESS OF LIABILI- 


PROGRESS SINCE 1929 


December 31 Assets New Insurance Payments to 
1929 $12,280,225 Insurance in Force Policyholders 
1938 $23,099,348 $15,866,960 $ 92,448,696 $1,067,438 

Increase 88%, $23,032,106 $132,239,675 $1,789,072 


Increase 45% 


DELAWARE 


increased 20% * 
increased 7° 
increased 9° 


increased 24° 


increased 20% 
s history 





$21,077,618.59 
$ 637,530.00 
1 ,381,316.05 
2,018,846.05 


$23,096 464.64 


Increase 43% Increase 68% 
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Minnesota Mutual Life 
Reports Broad Gains 


The fifty-ninth annual statement as 
of Dec. 31, 1938, of the Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
St. Paul, Minn., reflects substantial 
gains in all phases of the company’s 
operations. New paid business for the 
year amounted to $38,034,049, exceed- 
ing 1937 by 15.8 per cent, an excep 
tional record in a year in which busi- 
ness volume generally has been low 
and new production of life insurance 
for the country as a whole has been 
about 80 per cent of that for 1937, 

Insurance in force at the end of 
the year totaled $225,534,831, an in- 
crease over the previous year of ove: 
6 per cent. Total admitted assets 
amounted to $44,472,700 as of Dec. 31, 
1937, and compared with total ad- 
mitted assets of $40,926,189 as of 
Dec. 31, 1937, representing an_in- 
crease of $3,546,511 or 8.7 per cent. 
Its investment portfolio is exceptional 
and includes: Cash, 3.9 per cent; 
U. S. Government bonds, 8.6 per 
cent; States, Municipalities (including 
Canadian) bonds, 22.1 per cent; Pub- 
lic Utility bonds, 18.0 per cent; Rail- 
road bonds, 9.7 per cent; other bonds 
and stocks, 4.1 per cent; Mortgage 
Loans, 8.3 per cent; Loans to Policy- 
holders, 14.8 per cent; Real Estate 
(including Home Office Building) 64 
per cent, and All Other Assets, 4.1 
per cent. As of Dec. 31, 1938, the 
company showed a surplus and con- 
tingency fund of $2,850,262 and an 
additional reserve not required by 
law of $400,000. 


Philadelphia Life Club 


Has Dinner-Meeting 


The home office Plico Club of the 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. held 
a dinner-meeting on Monday evening, 
Jan. 16, at the home office building, 
with Jackson Maloney, vice-president 
of the company, in charge. In addi- 
tion to the main address of the even- 
ing, on “The Wealth of Health” by 
H. C. Webber, well-known scientist, 
there were several other interesting 
talks. I. Hirst, speaking for the 
Philadelphia Life, said that the con 
pany’s production in 1938 had e 
ceeded that for 1937; he also pre 
sented five wrist-watches to Decem- 
leading producers. Clarke T. 
Botting, superintendent of agencies 
of the Girard Life, entertained the 
crowd with card tricks and other 
novelties. E. S. Banks, correspondent, 
provided as curtain-raiser a talk o 
“Who Said Competition?” 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 
By DAVID PORTER 


WO stars in their own right featured the January 

luncheon of the Life Underwriters’ Assn. of New 
York City at the Hotel Pennsylvania on Jan. 11. Both 
had a concrete message for the metropolitan under- 
writers and both messages were timely and construc- 
tive. Chief headliner, of course, was Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, and supporting him was Edwin M. Otterbourg, 
chairman of the Committee on Unlawful Practice of 
Law, New York County Lawyers Association. Intro 
duced by Leon Gilbert Simon, chairman of the N. Y. C. 
Life Underwriters’ Committee on Cooperation with 
Attorneys, Mr. Otterbourg dwelt on the theme of co 
operation between life underwriters and _ lawyers. 
Cooperation, he declared, is an essential service to the 
public. Law, banking and insurance, he said, are the 
three professions in which this problem is of para 
mount importance. Then, proceeding into still more 
familiar territory, he sketched the development of the 
movement against the unauthorized practice of law. 
There are now, he noted, about 450 committees formed 
throughout the United States to combat such illegal 
procedure. 


HE now familiar president of the National Association, intro- 

duced to the local association by its president, Louis A. Cerf, 
Jr., launched into a survey of changing trends. With these Hol- 
gor Johnson is well acquainted, in consequence of his job as chief 
contact man of the National Association. The major objective 
of the latter association's campaign during this year, he said, is 
to bring to life underwriters an increased prestige. After all, he 
emphasized, there are about 64 million people in the United 
States with life insurance, with practically the balance as bene- 
ficiaries, so that life insurance impinges upon almost every fam- 
ily in the country. The reason for this large number, he declared 
is not the size of the companies, nor the trustee relationship 
stressed by the home office, nor primarily performance, but 
chiefly because the American agent has sold the American 
people. These people have a great faith in the life insurance 
agent, yet there is manifestly a need for even greater prestige, 
owing to the current attacks made on the institution of life in- 


surance. 


HILE the United States owns 70 per cent of the 

life insurance in force, with only 7 per cent of 
the world’s population, a glance at the statistics, said 
Mr. Johnson, indicates room for still more insurance. 
And speaking of attacks made on life insurance, h¢ 
declared that the best way to combat them is for the 
agent “so to conduct himself that the challenge will 
fall on thorny ground.” Finally, he suggested a change 
in sales procedure, from negative to positive, from 
problem selling to purpose selling. Problem selling 
arouses the prospect’s negative attitude. He feels that 
the agent is “butting into his personal problems” and 
resents the intrusion. But in purpose selling, the agent 
gives him an opportunity to stress the things he wants 
to do. The emphasis, said Mr. Johnson, should be 
placed not on what one ought to do but on what one 
wants to do. 


GROUP INSURANCE 

Charles A. Chrow, formerly assistant manager in the 
life, accident, and group departments of the Travelers 
branch office in Baltimore, Md., has been appointed to the 
position of group supervisor in the territory covered by 
the Baltimore and Washington branch offices, with head- 
quarters at the Baltimore branch office. J. Warren Stev- 
ens, assistant district group supervisor in the Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, branch office of the Travelers, has been 
advanced to the position of district group supervisor, re- 
taining the Insurance Exchange branch office as his head- 
quarters. 

The Haartz-Mason-Grower Co., Watertown, Mass., man- 
ufacturer of rubberized fabrics, has adopted a group pro- 
gram which provides the employees with life insurance 
exceeding a total of $125,000 supplemented by sickness 
and accident benefits. It is underwritten by the Metropoli- 
tan Life on a co-operative basis. 

















The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 

















A Bulwark 
of 
fi Defense 






As a method of 
building up a se- 
cure, non-fluctuat- 
ar. ing estate—a bul- 
wark of defense 
ated against the un- 
Oy. * knowable future— 
ie oe the importance of 
life insurance can hardly be overestimated. And its ulti- 
mate aim—adequate financial security for a family—is 
so vital that it must surely be considered a necessity by 
all clear-thinking people. 


AMassachuselt Matuab 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


+ 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Two regional, three-day conventions, one at Hot Springs, 
Ark., and the other at Asheville, N. C., will be held by the 
Pan-American Life for its field organization in 1939, ac- 
cording to an attractive announcement booklet just mailed 
to the company’s representatives, entitled: Plan Your Va- 
cation Trip with the Pan-American Life. January 1 
through July 31 has been named as the period in which 
Pan-American agents may qualify on either a full- or 
part-expense basis. 

Vice-President A. T. Whatley of the A®tna Life Insur- 
ance Co. recently announced that the Quick Qualifier’s 
Club had reached an all-time high record in its member- 
ship in 1938. Fifty-one salesmen have received certificates 
of membership in this club, eligibility for which consists 
of fulfilling the requirements for attendance at the com 
pany’s annual convention in half the allotted time. 

General agents of the Ordinary department of the Pilot 
Life Insurance Co. met recently by territorial groups, at 
the home office in Greensboro, N. C., to review last year’s 
records and to make plans for 1939. President Green 
opened each meeting with an address, while Agency Man- 
ager Waddell presided and was in charge of the meetings. 

Verner F. Larson, Southwestern division manager for 
the North American Life, is moving division offices to 
Kansas City, where he also will be Kansas City branch 
manager. He will develop an agency plant in Kansas, 
Missouri, Colorado and Oklahoma. Harry A. Curtis has 
been named agency supervisor for Kansas. 

Honoring Secretary George F. Wall on his birthday 
month, agents of the American Mutual Life of Des Moines 
have set out on an intensive campaign in January to make 
“George Wall Month” one of the largest of 1939. 
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Winning branch in a recently concluded eight weeks’ 
campaign among 33 Canada Life branches in Canada, 
United States, Hawaii and Newfoundland was Alberta, 
of which George Lomas, C.L.U., is manager. Eastern 
Ontario Branch, of which R. T. Faircloth, C.L.U., is man- 
ager, led all competing branches for volume production 
and was runner-up on a quota basis. Channing Davis, 
manager of the New York City branch, and his associates 
finished in third place, while West Pennsylvania, F. W. 
Ries, Jr., manager, and New Brunswick-P.E.I., John Mac- 
Kinnon, C.L.U., manager, complete the list of five leaders. 

New England Mutual fieldmen throughout the country 
will assemble in a series of 22 regional group meetings 
during the first four weeks of the new year, to discuss 
practical ways of creative selling. Featured in these dis- 
cussions will be the company’s new policy contract. 

New paid-for business of the Philadelphia Life in De- 
cember, 1938, was 20 per cent greater than that paid for 
in December, 1937. Paid-for business for the year 1938 
was 6 per cent greater than that for the year 1937. 

Home office and agency officials were speakers at the 
thirtieth anniversary convention of the Southland Life in 
Dallas, Tex., January 9-10. 

The 1939 Agency Convention of the Pacific National 
Life Assurance Co. of Salt Lake City, Utah, was held on 
January 12-14 at the Hotel Utah. 

R. J. Williams, district manager at Florence, S. C., of the 
Jefferson Standard Life, was the company’s leader in new 
business sales in 1938. 

General agents and agents of the Columbian National 
Life, of Boston, in December, conducted a unique campaign 
of their own in honor of their company’s vice-president, 
A. A. McFall. 


The Majesty of 
Learlessness, 


born of confidence in his ability to cope 


with any threat in his jungle environment. 


No man alone is equipped to cope with 
the potential threats of a complex civiliza- 
tion; he must depend, for his security, 
upon co-operative efforts with his fellows 
—and of these, one of the most effective 


is life insurance. 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Independence Hall 
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AGENCY NEWS 


R. Roy Hale, agency manager for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in Baltimore, was honored by his asso- 
ciates recently on the thirtieth anniversary of his associa- 
tion with the society. 

Marvin McMullin has recently joined the Hughes Insur- 
ance Agency Co., Columbus, Ohio, as manager of the life 
insurance department, representing the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Co. 

Frank Tirro has been appointed general agent of the 
Occidental Life at Omaha, Neb., effective at once. 

Gardiner S. Hall has joined the Baltimore branch of the 
Acacia Mutual Life as unit manager. 

C. R. “Ray” Tanner was appointed as general agent for 
the Pan-American Life at Fort Worth, Tex. 

E. A. Greene has been appointed San Antonio, Tex., gen- 
eral agent of the United Fidelity Life Insurance Co. of 
Dallas, with offices in the Majestic building. 

E. A. McNabb, Des Moines, assumed his duties as gen- 
eral agent of the Kansas City Life in Iowa, January 1. 
Mr. McNabb was with the Aetna Life at Fargo, N. D., for 
the past five years. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York announces 
the appointment, effective February 1, 1939, of Wilbur K. 
Hood to be manager of its agency at Portland, Ore. Mr. 
Hood will succeed Manager Alma D. Katz, who retires on 
that date under the company’s plan. 

The Du Bose general agency of the Old Line Life of 
America at Milwaukee is again leading all agencies of the 
company in paid-for production this year. 

Rolling up a $52,000 production in the week ended De- 
cember 20, J. F. Hinkes, Milwaukee agency, captured top 
honors in the Bankers Life of Iowa sales force. 

The Charles H. Thompson agency of the Reliance Life 
in Jackson, Miss., has won permanent possession of the 
Caritas Cup by virtue of leading all 29 departments of the 
company during the annual campaign in October and 
November. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Eugene Lorton, publisher of the Tulsa (Okla.) World, 
has made effective with the Atlas Life Insurance Co. of 
that city a group policy for the newspaper’s 270 em- 
ployees. The World paid the first premium and will pay 
premiums each year for employees who remain in the 
organization. 

The Childs Co., which conducts fifty-three restaurants in 
Greater New York and thirty-eight in twenty-two other 
cities, has secured from the Equitable life Assurance So- 
ciety group life and group accident and dismemberment 
insurance covering about 650 executives and departmental 
and administrative employees. The cost is shared by the 
employer and the insured employees. 

The Detroit Tap & Tool Co., Detroit, has added hos- 
pitalization to the other benefits under its group policy. 
The Metropolitan Life has been underwriting the pro- 
gram since 1935. 

The Etna Life Insurance Co. has lately enlarged its 
group organization in the New York metropolitan dis- 
triet, now having salaried home office group representa- 
tives at the R. H. Keffer Agency and the K. A. Luther 
Agency in New York, the Austin Agency in Brooklyn, and 
the Briant Agency in Yonkers, N. Y. 

S. Turnbull has been appointed group insurance super- 
visor of the Great West Life, with headquarters at Toronto. 


BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


NCE again the chief news stories of current busi- 
O ness interest carry Washington datelines. Since 
the opening of the Seventy-sixth Congress on Jan. 3, 
President Roosevelt has delivered to it, orally or by 
messenger, messages on the state of the Union, on the 
budget, on relief, on defense and—early this week—on 
social security. The President’s budget message forecast 
for the 1939-40 fiscal year total expenditures of about 
$9,000,000,000 and a deficit of about $3,326,000,000, 
bringing the Federal debt at the end of that year to an 
all-time high of $44,458,000,000. While Senate members 
were considering Presidential appointments, the House 
of Representatives passed the supplementary relief ap- 
propriation bill, but for $150,000,000 less than the $875,- 
000,000 asked for by the Chief Executive; this legislative 
economizing on relief should be a stimulus to private 
industry to take care of the WPA workers who must 
consequently be discharged. A more directly constructive 
step was the introduction in the House of the 11-point 
Lea bill for railroad rehabilitation; this bill, based on 
the recommendations of President Roosevelt’s special 
committee, would bring all kinds of transportation 
within the jurisdiction of an enlarged and reorganized 
ICC and provides for a revised system of railroad re- 
organization, for rate coordination and for financial 
assistance through the RFC. This measure should 
strengthen not only the nation’s whole transportation 
system but also the holdings of investors in rail securities. 

* * * 

F more direct interest to the life insurance business 

are President Roosevelt’s recommendations on 
social security. He urges beginning old age insurance 
benefits sooner and liberalizing them in the early years, 
affording greater protection to dependent children and 
extending unemployment and old-age protection as rapid- 
ly as possible to “all of our people.” At the same time 
he warned against turning from the principles of the 
present Social Security Act “to untried and demonstrably 
unsound panaceas.” 

~ * ~ 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
C ended Jan. 7 and 14, 1939, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 


Jan. 7 Jan. 14 
Tues- Satur- Mon- Satur- 
day day day day 
70 industrials...... 143.39 142.83 142.24 141.45 
Fe ee 26.34 25.71 25.27 24.83 
ee 108.28 107.70 107.15 106.46 
30 bonds ..... cose ae 88.45 88.29 87.91 
oa 


Wea current steel purchasing rather cautious, 

steel ingot production in the United States rose 

half a point last week to 52% per cent of capacity, The 

Iron Age estimates. The volume of automotive orders is 

expected to increase in late January or early February. 
~ * * 


OTTON futures took an unward turn last week as 

the market viewed both Europe and Washington 
with more optimistic eyes; the week closed with losses 
of three points to gain of 14 points. Grains showed some 
weakness; wheat prices on the Chicago Board of Trade 
declined 1 to 1% cents. 
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AGENCY NEWS 

O. O. Orr, since 1910 manager of the San Francisco 
agency of the Prudential of Newark, one of the largest 
agencies in California, will retire from active business 
in February, it was announced recently. 

George M. Sink, Jr., has been appointed cashier of the 
New York Life Insurance Co. agency in Nashville, Tenn. 
He has been associated with the company at Little Rock, 
Ark., for the past thirteen years. 

Grover F. Miller, president of Miller Bros. Agency, Inc., 
Racine, Wis., has announced the appointment of Kenneth 
C. Bergen as manager of the life, accident and health 
department of the agency. 

E. A. Ellis associated with the Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. during the past ten years, has been appointed 
general agent of the company in Oregon. 

W. Greg Smith has been appointed general < gent in the 


State of Wyoming by the Northwestern National Life of 


Minneapolis, coincident with the opening of his agency in 
Cheyenne. 


DEATHS 

Solon T. Gilmore, 76, vice-president and general counse] 
of the Business Men’s Assurance Co., died at Kansas City, 
January 4. 

John A. Marshall, 73, superintendent of the Baltimore 
Life Insurance Co, at Harrisburg, Pa., died January 6. 

Charles M. Rankin, 51, former superintendent of the 
Prudential at Richmond, Va., died in Lexington, Ky. 

George T. Forrest, 86, who formerly represented the 
Phenix Mutual Life in Memphis, Tenn., died January 5. 

William A. Courtright, agent of the Penn Mutual Life 
at Indianapolis and former general agent for that com- 
pany, died recently. 
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future.’ 
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OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Licensed in Tiventy-one States 








“GUARANTEE MUTUAL MEN MUST SUCCEED” 


Each step in our carefully charted agency plan is 
Guarantee Mutual men 


This plan provides for the General Agents’ use of 


that not only chart the way but also positively pro 
vide for each step that the fieid man must take in 
order that he build for himself a dependable future. 


The company’s obligation has not been overlooked 
Under the personal guidance of our agency execu- 
tive each man’s ‘‘program for progress"’ is definitely 


We have no right to ‘‘gamble with any man's 
Our principles of agency operation are 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


Acacia Mutual Life 
Passes $4.00,.000.000 


An important milestone, passing the 
$400,000,000 insurance in force mark, 
is recorded in the 1938 progress of 
the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Washington, D. C. New 
Paid-for business during 1938 
amounted to more than $38,000,000 
with a net increase of insurance in 
force of more than $13,500,000, which 
brought the total amount of insurance 
in force to over $401,000,000. Total 
assets reached $80,000,000, an_ in- 
crease over the previous year of 
approximately 10 per cent. Both in- 
surance in force and total assets 
represent new highs in the company’s 
long history. 

Other outstanding records are re- 
ported by the company. Since 1926, 
when Acacia reduced its premium 
rates to the lowest charged by any 
mutual legal reserve life insurance 
company, Acacia has increased its in- 


Selection Financing surance in force over 100 per cent, 
Ed ti Trai its assets over 375 per cent, and its 
eee TOrRG surplus more than 125 per cent. Dur- 


ing this same period Acacia has paid 
to beneficiaries and policyholders $59, 
000,000, of which amount more than 
$10,500,000 consisted of dividends te 
policyholders. 


Nat. A. & H. Assn. to Hold 
Two-Day Chicago Meeting 


The mid-winter meeting of the Na- 
tional Accident & Health Association, 
to be held at Chicago, Jan. 23-24, will 
be the cynosure of eyes of accident 
and health insurance men for a num- 
ber of reasons. Not only is the meet- 
ing important in itself but other as 
sociations have arranged their sched 
ules so as to take advantage of the 
presence of those who will attend the 
national association’s sessions. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


HE year 1939 will see a number of anniversaries, among 

which will be that of the Puritan Life which will soon 
complete its thirty-second full year of operations. Earl 
M. Pearce, assistant secretary, tells me that the first policy 
of the company was issued in November of 1907. This 
little company is rather unique in the annals of the life 
insurance business as we know it today and its officers 
have been quite content to have it remain small enough 
for every officer to have a working knowledge of all the 
operations of the company. 


HE Puritan is the only life insurance company in 

America to hold a Rhode Island charter. It alone has 
its home office in Rhode Island and all of its officers and 
directors are Rhode Island citizens. Marking each year 
the company has been in business, and in plain view in 
their general offices, are shelves of The Spectator Handy 
Guides that go back year by year to the time of the com- 
pany’s organization. The early volumes, narrow and small. 
look strangely out of place beside the voluminous book 
issued in 1938. The collection is a valuable one and copies 
of old policies that cannot be found elsewhere can be 
looked over here. 

* 


PEAKING of Handy Guides reminds me that when I 
saw Ed. Gettings (Northwestern Mutual) at Albany 


recently he showed me his collection which goes back close 
to the turn of the century and which he says he finds 
continually useful. Three bookshelves he has filled with 
these volumes that are so necessary when specimen policies 
are needed. 

7 


VER to Fall River last week to H. P. Belmore, Pru- 
dential superintendent, and one of the “last” gradu- 
ates of the famous “Harmony Corner,” at Springfield. 
Back in 1910 the Springfield district of the Prudential, led 
then as now by Reed Aggas, was making all sorts of 
records including a record for making superintendents 
which, to my knowledge, has never been equaled. A still 
more amazing fact was that most of the promotions came 
from a single staff that was known in the business as 
“Harmony Corner.” 
a 
UT of this district under Reed Aggas, came Edward 
MacGregor, superintendent at Pittsfield; Edgar Mc- 
Manus, now superintendent at Holyoke; George McAdams, 
superintendent at Lewiston, Me.; Moses Longtime, super- 
intendent at Worcester; George McManus, formerly at 
Lynn, Mass.; George Cameron, now a home office inspec- 
tor, and Hector Belmore, at Fall River. 
F you wish some time to get a view of the vast chasm 
that separates the business of 1938 from the business 
of around 1910 or thereabouts just stop in some time and 
talk with some of the above men. An outstanding group, 
rich in the attributes that caused life insurance to forge 
ahead so swiftly during the past twenty-five years, their 
like is all too seldom seen nowadays. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: Aetna Life, American United, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, California-Western States Life, 
Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Continental 


Amount Per Cent 
Invested to 
Week Total 
Ending Invest- 
Leans Dec. 17 ment 
On Farm Property .. ; $565,598 p 4.21 
On Dwellings and Business Property 4,400,992 32.74 
eo ; $4,966,590 36.95 
Railroad Securities 
es aR $110,550 83 
Stocks ’ cones oaee 
RD ko noutaaie vr $110,550 .83 
Publie Utility Securities 
MP scnccesveccbseus ° ee $3,835,925 28.55 
 istactbake ek ’ ‘eels a 10,000 .0F 
Total ae $3,845,925 28.62 


Government Securities er 
U. §. Government Bonds... ‘ 268 $2,128,516 15.84 
Canadian Bonds ....... sa wie se ees 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments 


State, County, Municipal 2,347,008 17.46 
ne ~éagmunies tas $4,475,524 33.30 
Miscellaneous Securities 
cca. tcedenbine’ ose ° wacees.  ‘wtmnem Kai 
EE sins sca bacenian Feb Sines wena 40,500 .30 
pee se $40,500 .30 
Recapitulation 
DT §sé0ctaubaveees ‘ ‘ . $8,421,999 62.67 
RPGR os erry Te 50,500 38 
RISE vane $4,966,590 36.95 
SE awcncanubantey cue benwheis $13,439,089 100.00 


American Life, Franklin Life, General American, Guardian 
Life of America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln 
National, Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern 
Mutual and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 














Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Dec. 24 ment Dec. 31 ment Jan. 7 ment 
$525,594 7.11 $740,472 11.40 $273,081 9.85 
1,047,445 14.17 2,412,075 37.12 990,434 35.73 
$1,573,039 21.28 $3,152,547 48.52 $1,263,515 45.58 
$133,000 1.80 $75,735 1.17 $54,600 1.97 
$133,000 1.80 $75,735 ag $54,600 ~—«.97 
$1,424,852 19.28 $2,698,822 41.54 $333,256 12.02 
$1,424,852 19.28 "$2,698,822 41.54 $333,256 —=«-:12.02 
$350,000 4.74 $104,563 1.61 $200,000 7.21 
30,000 -41 25,000 38 escece cose 
3,854,136 52.15 380,025 5.85 751,075 27.10 
$4,234,136 57.30 $509,588 7.84 $951,075 34.31 
$25,000 34 $60,500 -93 $146,888 5.30 
a ee) ee aves 22,628 82 
$25,000 34 $60,500 -93 $169,516 6.12 
$5,816,988 78.72 $3,344,645 51.48 $1,485,819 53.60 
“sackil are ne 22,628 82 
1,573,039 21.28 3,152,547 48.52 1,263,515 45.58 
$7,390,027 100.00 $6,497,192 100.00 $2,771,962 100.00 
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With The Editors 


Savings Bank Insurance 


UPERINTENDENT Louis 
S H. Pink of New York took 

to the air waves the other 
night and broadcast an address 
on savings bank life insurance 
which is now a reality in the 
Empire State. The talk was a 
simple and straightforward ac- 
count of the purpose and scope 
of the undertaking, and though 
savings bank life insurance was 
described in terms of moderate 
praise it could hardly be said 
that Mr. Pink was “drumming 
up trade” for the banks. 

Mr. Pink referred to the Mas- 
sachusetts law, called attention 
to its alleged failings and short- 
comings and asserted that the 
New York law was designed in 
such a way as to circumvent 
those inequalities and inade- 
quacies. He noted, for example, 
that in Massachusetts the state 
gave financial assistance to sav- 
ings bank life insurance as 
against the chartered companies 
and practically acted as a sales- 
man in behalf of the banks. He 
noted also that the savings banks 
were favored to some extent in 
taxation and took cognizance as 
well of the contention that in 
Massachusetts it is largely the 
people of financial ability who 
are purchasers of savings bank 
life insurance rather than the low 
income groups for whom it was 
chiefly intended. 

“We are trying to meet these 
objections in the application of 
the New York statute,” said Mr. 
Pink. “There is no tax favorit- 
ism. We do not intend to make 
the state a “salesman’ for savings 
bank life insurance in opposition 
to other life insurance com- 
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Individual Social Security 


The statement that American insurance 
companies paid policyholders more than 
three billion dollars last year is a re- 
minder of the continued indispensability 
of individual social security as distin- 
guished from the new system administered 
by the Government. 

Of the huge sum disbursed in private 
insurance benefits in 1938, nearly five 
times as much was paid under policies 
insuring human beings as under those for 
insuring property. The ratio was $4.80 
to $1. In 1929 it was $2.80 to $1. 

While it is true that ten years ago 
property values were unusually high, this 
change affords evidence of the increas- 
ing realization of the value of life insur- 
ance as a sound investment. This was 
demonstrated during the depression, 
when life insurance enabled many a 
hard-pressed business man and family to 
weather the storm. 

No scheme of governmentally enforced 
thrift can ever take the place of indi- 
vidual voluntary provision for emergen- 
cies and future needs, according to vary- 
ing personal needs and conditions. In- 
deed, it is not too much to say that 
a general realization of the advan- 
tages of life insurance and savings 
funds would materially reduce the 
necessity for governmental action 
to assure provision for old age and 
unemployment — Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 








panies. On the other hand, it is 
our duty and the Insurance De- 
partment intends fully to inform 
and advise the public about sav- 
ings bank life insurance. We in- 
tend to see that the experiment 
is given a fair opportunity to 
prove its worth. 

“The law prohibits the hiring 
of agents,” Mr. Pink con- 
tinued, “the sales campaign 
should not be carried on by the 
state but by the banks themselves 
and by organizations such as the 
Savings Bank Life Insurance 


League, composed of public spir- 
ited citizens interested in the 
movement.” 

The Spectator has never ap- 
proved of savings bank life in- 
surance in principle, and hag 
never seen nor does it now 
where there is any need for it i 
any state in the Union. 

We will say, however, that 
between the Massachusetts an 
New York laws, the latter a 
pears to be the lesser of t 
evils and that Mr. Pink’s admin 
istration of it will be m 
proper. Mr. Pink is a conscie 
tious servant of the state an 
may be expected to do his full 
duty by the law as laid down by 
the Legislature. He does not, 
however, approach the problem 
as a zealot and as long as he is 
superintendent savings bank life 
insurance will be carried along 
on its own merits. That is fair to 
everybody. 

Since it is now the law of the 
State, we do not see much point 
in the life insurance industr 
continuing to play up the sub- 
ject. For example, S. Nicoll 
Schwartz of the General Brokers 
Association voluntarily made an 
address attacking savings bank 
life insurance the other night 
over station WYNC. Mr. 
Schwartz’ talk was a good one in 
many ways and he made out such 
a case as was presented by many 
insurance interests, The Spec- 
tator among them, when the pro- 
posal was before the legislature 
But now, it seems to us, it is @ 
matter of raking over dead coals 
to carry on the argument in pub- 
lic. Life insurance men can best 
protect their interests by tending 
to their own knitting. 
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